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Employment Red Tape Cut 
for Veterans Seeking Jobs 


So that more jobs will be made avail- 
able to qualified veteran applicants re- 
etering the labor market or disem- 
ployed as the result of war production 
mtbacks, a relaxation of interoffice re- 
quitment methods—as they apply to 
yeterans—is being put into effect by 
local offices of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, the War Manpower 
Commission announced May 31. 

As a result of the new procedure, 
USES will accept and process, for in- 
teroffice recruitment, job orders from 
employers who specify they wish to 
employ veterans, even though such em- 
ployers may be engaged in work of a 
less essential nature than was formerly 
demanded as a requirement of USES. 

It was pointed out, however, that no 
order will be accepted for interoffice 
recruitment if qualified veterans or non- 
yeterans are available in the local 
labor market. 

The relaxation, as announced by 
WMC, will bring about the following 
changes in present interoffice recruit- 
ment standards: 

1. The employer’s order need not 
warrant the assignment of a manpower 
priority rating. 

2. Since the employer need not be 
engaged in war production, in order to 
hire veterans, and the veteran may take 
a non-war job if he prefers, the local 
USES will be free to clear such orders 
in any community where veterans may 
be available. 

38. When a request for fewer than 
10 workers is involved, the employer 
does not have to send a hiring repre- 
sentative or subscribe to advertising at 
recruitment points. 

4. Although every effort will be made 
to urge employers to provide transpor- 
tation, strict adherence to this stand- 
ard will not be expected in the future. 

It was pointed out by WMC that 
veteran applicants will first be told of 
higher priority jobs, and.if they do not 
qualify for such jobs or refuse to ac- 
cept the jobs offered, they will then be 
told of the lower or non-priority orders 
that have been placed by employers 
under the new interoffice recruitment 
program. 

With respect to transportation, USES 
interviewers will inform applicants 
whether or not employers have agreed 


to provide transportation funds, so that - 


applicants understand that in event no 
such agreement has been made, travel 
to the employer interviewing point is 
‘at their own expense. 

According to WMC, arrangements 
are being made with employers so that 
action will be taken on applications 
within 24 hours after receipt by the 
employer. 

This arrangement is made so that 
there will be a minimum time lapse and 
veterans will not lose other opportuni- 
ties for employment if suitable jobs are 
hot immediately available in their own 
communities. ’' 
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Jule Al more than a 


trade mark...it is a mark of accom- 


plishment... our Coat of Arms. 


Doris...is a tangible 
example of craftsman- 
ship justifying the $£95 . $795 
name “Mode Art” 6 to ] 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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BOOT AND SHOE 


JOSEPH MINCO of Arnold Con- 
stable, New York, says: 

“I think the twelve-month shoe 
merchandising and production pro- 
gram is workable if all adhere to 
it. It avoids peak inventories and 
provides steady business for both 
retailer and manufacturer. The 
consumer may, of course, go back 
to her old buying habits when we 
return to normal times. Retailers 
may be afraid then because they 
will not have inventories for these 
peak periods. They may not want 
to stock up in advance for the sea- 
son for fear of not having the new- 
est styles.” 


JACK ZUCKERMAN of Zucker- 
man & Fox, New York, says: 

“The twelve-month shoe mer- 
chandising and production pro- 
gram, sponsored by the National 
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Shoe Manufacturers Association, is 
the only way in which the shoe in- 
dustry can serve the public, retail- 
ers, workers and themselves—the 
manufacturers. The result of its 
successful operation would be that 
stocks would always be fresh and 
there would be no need for ‘sales. 
All that is-needed is the cooperation 
of retailers. 

“T feel that after this war there 
won’t be such a variety of styles 
as before the war, so retailers won’t 
have to take so many risks. Under 
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this plan they will not buy new 
styles every three months. I am in 
favor of the plan and expect that 
it will work. One reason why we 
have had such difficulty in getting 
skilled workers during the war is 
because workers, under the old sea- 
sonal plan, had gone to other work 
and did not want to leave it when 


we needed them.” 





BENJAMIN NAMM, president of 
the N.R.D.G.A., wired J. A. Krug, 
Director of the War Production 
Board: 

“The National Retail Dry Goods 
Association desires to express to 
you its gratification over your re- 
cent report in which was expressed 
your conviction that industry should 
be free of restrictive government 
regulations in meeting the great 
tasks of reconversion. Your stand 
is so eminently sound that we are 
sure you will have the full support 
of industry and distribution. 

“Tt is our belief that once the re- 
conversion has been effected, there 
will be no serious problems to inter- 
fere with a greatly increased _ pro- 
duction of civilian goods. The 
most serious problems then will lie 
in the field of distribution. If those 
upon whom rests the obligation to 
sell can perform their function 
with speed and efficiency so that 


goods can go into consumption as 
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fast as they will be produced, it 
should be possible to find useful 
and well paid jobs for all who need 
employment. In normal peace times 
there can be no better gauge of 
what should be produced in quan- 
tities and at what prices than the 
consuming public itself—as its will 
is expressed by its demands upon 
retail stores. 

“It is reassuring to note the 
celerity with which the War Pro- 
duction Board is relaxing or aban- 
doning controls which have out- 
lived their usefulness. Our trade 
has always found the War Produc- 
tion Board sympathetic to all busi- 
ness need, where they have not been 
in conflict with the demands of the 
war, and has felt a special satisfac- 
tion in complying with the regula- 
tions of your office. This spirit of 
willingness will be maintained until 
the big job has been finished.” 








WALTER FANNING, advertising 
manager for Nunn-Bush Shoe Com- 
pany, in a message to merchants, 
asks: “With the demand for fine 
shoes so greatly exceeding the sup- 
ply, why advertise?” He concedes: 

“Judged solely on present factors, 
the question seems a sensible one. 
Everybody seems bent on buying 
fine shoes and there is certainly a 
limited supply. But present factors 
seldom have as much bearing on 
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publicity reasoning, as do the prob- 
able factors of tomorrow. Advertis- 
ing is a tool that helps to shape to- 
morrow. Therefore, it must appear 
today. 

“Although it would seem that 
shoe shortages, and therefore shoe 
rationing, may well last through 
1945, the situation can be greatly 
alleviated by military cut-backs 
(which may come much sooner 
than anyone would now suppose— 
should the warped consciousness of 
Japan suddenly focus to see the san- 
ity of surrender.) Vast numbers of 
sailors, soldiers and marines would 
be coming home and then the day 
when customers must be sold in- 
stead of merely served or turned 
away would steal back on every 





A BIG JOB AHEAD 








—What's going to happen now 
that V-E Day has passed? 

—What's going to oe after 
V-J Day, which may not be so 
far away? 

—There are many opinions, both 
pessimistic and optimistic being 
dished out by befuddled minds: 
that don't really know any more 
about it all than you or | do. 

—But there is one opinion that | 
am inclined to accept with genu- 
ine seriousness—and that is the 
thought expressed recently by 
Bernard M. Baruch, who is a sane 
thinker and a man of great wis- 
dom. He said: 

—"No matter what is done for the next 
five or seven years after the war 
ceases, there will be more work in 
the U. S. than there will be minds or 
hands to do it." 

—The physical damage done b 
World World War | was an re 
teur performance compared with 
the wholesale destruction of the 
present global conflict. 

—And the colossal rebuilding job 
that must be done to reconstruct 
a shattered world will, as Mr. 
Baruch says, create more work 
for all of us than we can possibly 


imagine. 
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merchant. When that time comes, 

MERIT is the only stock-in-trade 
that will enable a merchant to do 
business under the scrutiny of mil- 
lions of young men who have 
learned to think and weigh values 
as never before. 

“Business is done on the opinions 
that men live by, nourished by con- 
fidences that rise from experience 
—and stories of product honestly 
and believably told. Like everything 
else that grows, opinions and con- 
fidences go through an early stage 
of germination and an appreciable 
period of development, before the 
crop matures. During these inter- 
vals, the wise grower of crops will 
not withhold the fertilizer; neither 
will he skimp the tillage and the 
toil. 

“In business, advertising is the 
fertilizer, the harrow and the hoe. 
Neither the maker nor the purveyor 
of a truly fine product can afford 
to let the soil lie fallow.” ’ 


THE AVERAGE YOUNG man en- 
tering the Army requires a pair of 
9-D shoes, according to figures just 
released through the public rela- 
tions office of the Jersey City Quar- 
termaster Depot. This same average 
soldier takes a 7 to 744 hat, size 9 
gloves, a 15 shirt with 32-inch sleeve 
length, a 36 “regular length” jacket, 
a pair of trousers with a 32-inch 
waist and 31-inch leg length. 

There, Mr. Men’s Shoe Merchant, 
is a composite photograph of your 
average post-war customer. He’s a 
mythical person, in a sense, for you 


can’t plan a business on “average 
customers,” any more than you can 
draw absolute conclusions and ap. 
ply them to your business on the 


basis’ of experience of the “average * 


shoe store.” 

It’s likewise interesting to note 
that it now costs the Army Quarter. 
master Corps $533.88 to equip and 








maintain a soldier for his first year 
in the Army in the continental 
United States—as compared with 
$465.06 in 1944. Out of that 
$533.88 total, $212 goes for cloth- 
ing, including shoes. ‘ 

The rigors of warfare raises the 
maintenance costs on clothing from 
$83.82 in the United States to 
$145.10 in the theaters of war, and 
on individual equipment from 
$16.22 to $33.88. The overseas 
maintenance on barrack equipment 
due to the infrequent use of bar- 
racks, drops from $3.50 to $1.37. 
The increased costs of equipping 
and maintaining the composite 
soldier in 1945 is partly due to 
higher costs of materials and man- 
power, but largely because of im- 
proved equipment. In a few cases, 
items are cheaper but such price 
declines amount to hardly more 
than a few cents per item. In the 
Army, as in civilian life, the ex- 
penses of the individual are increas- 


ing. 




















“Jackson says you can't start customer cultivation too soon!" 
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A Balanced Program for Shoes 


Or prime interest to all branches of the shoe industry at 
this time is the proposed year ‘round merchandising and 
production plan which has been sponsored by the Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Association and endorsed by 
most other allied trade groups. Enthusiasm for the 
idea is general, though qualified in some cases by ques- 
tions as to whether it can be made to work in practice 
under normal peace-time conditions. To the extent that 
this questioning attitude exists, the thinking is based 
chiefly on fear that customers, and particularly women 
customers, will return after the war to their old habits 
of seasonal buying. If they should do this, some shoe 
men think, then retailers will wish to have peak inven- 
tories to meet their peak selling seasons. And elimina- 
tion of peaks and valleys in sales, production and em- 
ployment is, of course, the main objective of the year 
‘round plan. 


The manufacturers, apparently, are generally sold on 
the merits and advantages of the plan, as a result of 
their experience in wartime, when steady demand for 
merchandise has kept production on a relatively even 
keel. So it’s largely a question of selling it firmly to 
the rank and file of retailers, and through them to the 
consuming public. The National Shoe Retailers Asso- 
ciation was among the first to give the project its en- 
dorsement, and more recently the National Association 
of Popular Price Shoe Retailers went on record officially 
in favor of it. These chain store merchants see its long- 
term advantages, and if such advantages exist in orderly 
year ‘round merchandising for the chains, they are even 
more apparent in the case of most independents, many 
of whom are less adequately prepared to adjust their 
operations to the peaks and valleys of seasonal selling. 

Consumers naturally followed the seasons in their 
buying back in the days when everybody wore high- 
topped boots in the Winter and oxfords in the Summer. 
That was before we had modern heating and air con- 
ditioning, when more people lived outdoor lives and 
traveled to and fro in sleighs or carriages instead of 
closed and heated automobiles, modern buses, air-con- 
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ditioned trains or airplanes. They wore heavy Winter 
clothing in those days, but the past twenty or thirty 
years have witnessed a revolution, so that today most 
people wear lighter apparel the year around. Shoes show 
much less variation as between Summer and Winter 
than formerly, so that seasonal buying and seasonal 
merchandising are today more a matter of tradition than 
common sense or reason. 


THERE is another and an even more compelling factor 
that also enters into this movement for orderly year 
‘round operation in the shoe industry and in every 
industry that up to now has been classified as seasonal. 
Such terms as “52 weeks’ production,” “twelve months’ 
merchandising” and “assured annual wage” may sound 
to some like heavy economic thinking, but they are 
terms in which millions of people are thinking and 
talking today, and they will be in the minds of many 
more as millions of young American service men return 
to look for peacetime jobs. They won’t want to wait be- 
cause the off-season has slowed down production to a 
point where factories are laying off help instead of put- 
ting on more workers. Nor will they be satisfied with 
merely seasonal jobs that give them pay envelopes only 
in peak periods. Veterans and their families and all 
others who constitute America’s labor force in peace- 
time must have food, clothing and shelter twelve months 
in the year. 

Seasonal employment in times past has contributed to 
labor unrest, strikes, hard times and depression. We 
owe it to our returning service men, as well as to our 
war-time workers and every salaried employee, execu- 
tive or proprietor who derives an income from our in- 
dustry, to take advantage of the opportunity we have 
today to eliminate the evil of seasonal peaks and valleys 
in production, with their inevitable consequences of sea- 
sonal losses for merchant and manufacturer and seasonal 
unemployment for the workers. 

But perhaps you say “We don’t want to set up a 
planned economy in the shoe business.” And right you 

[TURN TO PAGE 8], PLEASE] 
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White shirt, worn 
outside, and _ loose 
socks, wide - toed 


moccasin oxfords .. . 
these boy’s styles 
topped by a_ very 
feminine hair-do. Ac- 
companying shoes . . . 
products of many fac- 
tories .. . close rivals 
but with the saddle 
generally reported in 
the lead on campuses. 


TALK with any college girl about her favorite shoe styles 
and you'll find that what she wants every time is something 
“easy to wear” but able to take hard knocks. College girls 
like the Norwegian moccasin and the gypsy seam stepin and 
the dormitory scuff because they are so easy to slip on and 
off. Pumps . .. spectators, slings and d’Orsays . . . appeal 
for the same reason. What makes the saddle oxford click 
is its dependability, durability and good fit. It has been a 
friend, tried and true, for many years and girls are re- 
turning it to its position as number one campus favorite 
now that they can get it again. Everywhere retailers have 
been telling us that they just can’t get enough of these 
shoes. Only occasionally have we heard one of them say, 
“The saddle will never take the place of the loafer. Girls 
are too lazy to bother with them.” Judging from what 
most of the merchants selling the college trade tell us, we 
think that he is mistaken. Arguments in its favor show 
that the girls appreciate the good fit of the saddle and 
what they consider to be its long-wearing qualities. When 
rationing is removed retailers think that both shoes will 
be wanted in a college girl’s wardrobe. 

The point of view of college girls during wartime condi- 
tions was emphasized to us recently by two girls just home 
for the Summer vacation. Making do with what they have 
seemed to be the theme. To fill in the gaps they were buy- 
ing unrationed shoes. For instance, lacking white shoes, 
they were wearing multi-color play shoes with their white 
dresses and sweaters required for certain occasions. With 
evening clothes these same girls reported that they and 
their friends were wearing the slippers that they have. 


4% 





WHAT Makes a College 


by ELEANOR RUTLEDGE 


For date dresses the d’Orsay pump and the sling are 
the favorife types. For more tailored off-campus clothes 
they still want the gypsy seam slipon, first starred as 
“Shank’s Mare” and now being made by many manufac- 
turers, with both open and closed backs. The classic 
spectator, we are also told, continues to be an important 
tailored off-campus shoe. 

The same easy, comfortable styles as in shoes are what 
appeal in clothes. Blue jeans and dungarees continue very 
popular on eastern campuses, Long shorts and pleated 
skirts are also favorite styles. Slacks ... gray the favorite 
color . . . are being worn, too, but not as often as blue jeans. 
Gray in wool suits and other light shades in suits and ac- 
companying sweaters are almost the college girl uniform 
for trips to the nearby town and less formal off-campus 
wear. Coats follow the same color scheme as the suits . . . 


beige and blue being frequently seen. 

The college girl’s love for being different in clothes shows 
itself especially in the shirts, socks and hair-do’s that she 
sports on campus. Continuing from last year is the vogue 
for the long-tailed boy’s shirt worn over the blue jeans and 
It is always. white and always looks too big. In 


shorts. 


Long coats in beige, 
blue and other light 
colors for cool days. 
Accompanying shoes: 
Moccasin oxford on 
wedge heel, tan with 
white tongue and 
plug, from Cobblers; 
baby type last, high 
instep, pinking treat- 
ment, characterizing 
youthful casual by 
Sandler of Boston. 
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Style CLICK? 


To Be Popular with the College Crowd a 
Style Must Be Easy-Going and It Must Be 
Different. It Must Be Casual and Comfort- 
able to Wear and to Look At. And it Must 
Be Something Characteristically Collegian. 


dress with short 
and side dra- 


d Orsay, un- 


trimmed sling pump. Both to be 
in many style lines. 


cold weather a favorite style, also stolen right out of Dad’s 
or brother’s closet, is a woolen shirt in a loud plaid pattern, 
worn over another shirt as a jacket. A third item stolen 
from the boys’ department is the white ribbed sock. When 
a girl wears it she wants it to look as large and bulky as 
possible. A girl in such socks and plaid shirt, with stubby 
moccasin oxfords . . . everything boy-ish and rather 
clumsy . . . whom we saw on a recent survey of colleges 
was typical of this college fad. To cap it all, she had an 
extremely feminine hair-do . . . golden curls in the neck 
and two dainty blue bows surmounting a waved pompa- 


Suit with cardigan neckline fa- 
vorite going-to-town fashion. 












Gypsy seam 
stepin in black 
suede, number one 
choice for wear with 
suits, made in many 

factories. 



















































Variation on closed 
front, open back, low 

heel stepin, shown here 
with tucked vamp and open 
shanks from DeLiso Debs by Samuels. 


dour. Speaking of hair, by the way, there does not seem 
much new to report. The long or long-ish bob, straight 
and slightly curly at the ends, continues. Sometimes the 
hair is put into two little-girl braids and held with small 
bows at the ends. On one windy day on a New England 
campus we saw many peasant scarves. 

Only when she goes out into the world on dates, week- 
ends and vacations, does the typical college girl want to 
look like other girls. Even then, however, she has her own 
definite ideas about. her clothes and shoes. She and her 
college mates want certain styles and no others. In that, 
of course, she is like all school girls from kindergarten up. 

[TURN TO PAGE 73, PLEASE] 
New idea for dormi- 
tory wear. Christened ~% 
the “Balleta” by its ’ 
makers, Fourels, it 
also suggests a Chi- 
nese shoe influence. 




























































Four staple types for the very young child. 

, starting at top: Blucher boot 

with spring heel; blucher oxford with long- 

wearing tip; plain toe blucher with spring 
heel, moccasin-front blucher oxford. 


Iv was just two years ago that reports poured into Boor 
anp SHoe Recorper offices, telling of an unanticipated 
shortage of children’s shoes which seemed, at the time, to 
threaten the future foot health of the nation. The situation 
was so alarming that the Recorper made it the subject 
of a study; causes were analyzed, and an attempt was 
made to point out how the. shortages might be ameliorated 
—before retailers’ shelves were entirely bare of shoes in 
the smaller sizes. 

, For the ensuing two years, although the situation looked 
pretty dark at times, and scarcities of wanted colors, styles 
and sizes were reported regularly from all sections of the 
country, few children went unshod; government agencies, 
manufacturer and retailer groups who put their skills to 
the test, managed to work out a program which would 
provide some adequate foot covering for every child in the 
nation. 

Today, almost for the first time, we can see the results 
of this cooperative effort. The supply situation shows a 
vast improvement over that of a year ago. The Office of 
Civilian Requirements developed a program which is send- 
ing a steady flow of materials into the factories producing 
juvenile shoes—not enough, perhaps to take care of total 
production of children’s shoes, but sufficient to assure that 
a large proportion of normal requirements will be pro- 
duced. The effectiveness of this program can be judged 
by the following figures: 

Total production of misses’ and children’s Si cemest in 
February, 1944 was 3,324,000 pairs; the figure rose in 
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Will Have Shoes 


by ANNE R. DAVID 








January 1945 to 4,124,000 pairs. In February 1945 it had 
reached 4,321,000 pairs—an increase of approximately 
1,000,000 pairs over the output for February 1944. Pro- 
duction for January and February 1945 was 8,445,000 
pairs of misses’ and children’s shoes, compared with 6,460,- 
000 pairs in the same two months the previous year. Add 
to these figures the fact that deliveries are speeding up 
somewhat, that manufacturers are beginning to catch up 
on the backlog of orders for juvenile shoes, and the 
improvement becomes perceptible. 

Indications of the general easing in the situation are to 
be found in the greater supplies of upper leathers which 
are available. More elk has been earmarked for juvenile 
shoe manufacture. WPB has eased the task of channeling 
elk-finished leathers into children’s shoes. OCR has allo- 
cated 15 per cent of the total production of kid and goat- 
skin leathers to manufacturers of children’s shoes, in an 
effort to ease the upper leather supply situation. This is 
equivalent roughly to 1,000,000 square feet a month. 
Strangely enough, however, tanners of kidskins and goat- 
skins report that the easier supplies of elk have resulted 
in a lessening of demand for kid and goatskin by juvenile 
shoe manufacturers. Some find it more difficult to work 
with, since they are accustomed to cutting elk and side 


Three popular styles for the misses’ 
group. Top to bottom: loafer-type 
in allover brown; saddle oxford; 
dressy one-strap pump.’ 
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Easier Supply Situation Resulting 
from OCR Allocation of Leathers to 
Juvenile Shoe Manufacturers Will Re- 
fiect Itself in More Sizes on Retailers’ 
Shelves in the Last Half of 1945. 


leathers; others find it more suitable for higher-priced 
shoes than for the grades which they have been producing; 
still others feel that kid and goat are not suitable for shoes 
which must stand hard wear, but this objection may be 
overcome by using tips of long-wearing leather on shoes 
of these leathers. 


Corrected grains are more prevalent on the leather 
market at the moment than they have been for some time. 
Tanners have worked out new methods of correcting grains 
successfully, so that skins which, because of slight imper- 
fections, would not be suitable for tanning into smooth 
leathers may not be used in attractive crushed, pebbled 
and boarded effects. 

None of this means that there is an abundance of chil- 
dren’s shoes or materials for children’s shoes on the market; 











Ever-wanted models for 
the boys. Top to bot- 
tom: Moccasin front ox- 
ford; straight tip blucher 


with perforations. 
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Dress-up styles for the growing 
girl. Top to bottom: Popular gypsy 
seam pattern with sling back; 
stepin pump combining fabric and 
leather; flat ribbon bow-trimmed 
pump on square toed wall last. 


far from it. But the acute stage of scarcity has been 
passed; shoe people have weathered one of the toughest 
storms they've yet had to face, and the outlook is promis- 
ing. There are still greater demands for certain types than 
can be met, but, in most cases, there are alternates which 
can be offered. White continues to be one of the scarcest 
items; both labor and the necessary bleaches are in short 
supply, and tanners find themselves unable to devote a 
great part of their productive capacity to tanning white 
leathers while the need for brown and tan is as great as 
it is. Manufacturers have been reporting shortages in 
good leather lining, but opinion in the trade centers around 
the possibility of using spits and corrected grains on lining 
stock which will put to use materials which otherwise 
might have landed on the scrap pile. 

Patent leather remains scarce, especially so far as chil- 
dren’s shoes are concerned. Retailers who have been used 
to carrying patent leather one-straps or patent Mary Janes 
for dress-up wear will, for the most part, have to accept 
pumps and dressy styles in browns and tans; this is 
scarcely a hardship when you consider how attractive some 
of these dressy styles can be. There has been talk of using 
the new plastic patent for children’s dress-up shoes; ad- 
vantages set forth have been its softness, pliancy and 

[TURN TO PACE 66, PLEASE] 
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Help Your Shoes to Longer Life... 





| HAVE never used a shoe ration 
stamp and don’t “know someone in 
the shoe business.” I have never pur- 
chased a pair of unrationed shoes; in 
fact, I don’t intend to buy any shoes 
at all within the next two or three 
years and by that time there will be 
no need of shoe rationing, although a 
saving in shoe cost will always be ac- 
ceptable. You are probably thinking 
hy now that I guessed rationing was 
coming and bought several extra pairs 
of shoes, but my last shoes were 
Lought in the Fall of 1940, before any 
mention was made of shoe rationing. 
That, ‘you will note, was four years 
ago. The fact is, I have more or less 
quit wearing out shoes although I 
work at a job whcih requires me to be 
on my feet and walking the better 
part of 60 to 65 hours per week, a job 
which, by all odds, should be a 
“killer,” so far as shoes are concerned. 
The reason for this longevity of foot- 
wear is no mystery and very little ex- 
tra trouble. I believe you will be in- 
terested in, and well repaid by read- 
ing the hints that follow, since few of 
us like to spend money unnecessarily. 
This consideration, of course, is small 
beside the real reason for leather con- 
servation—military necessity. _ 
Every adult whose feet are no 
longer growing should have several 
pairs of shoes. There is no economy 


5C 


in wearing a pair of shoes until they 
are beyond repair, then buying new 
ones. In general, two pairs of shoes, 
alternated and each worn every other 
day, will wear as long as three pair 
when each of the three pairs is worn 
continuously, then discarded. I have 
four pairs of black shoes, the ages of 
which are seven, six, five, and four 
years respectively, and two pairs of 
brown shoes the ages of which are five 





SEVEN RULES FOR SHOE 
CONSERVATION 


1. Buy good shoes—not neces- 
sarily the most expensive, but well- 
known reputable bends. 

2. Get the proper fit. Avoid ex- 
tremes. 

3. Rotate shoes so that a differ- 
ent pair is worn each day, even if 
you have only two pair. 

4. Keep shoes as dry as possible 


- and restore lost oil frequently. 


5. Use shoe trees on all footwear 
not in use. Stuff with paper if 
nothing else is available. 

6. Clean and polish frequently. 

7. Repair promptly and choose 
a good cobbler. Specify the best 


leather available. 





A Seven-Point Program Developed by 
a Chicago Retailer, Is Timely and Sig- 
nificant in View of the Government's 
Leather Conservation Policy. 
Shoe Care Can Promote Foot Comfort. 


Proper 


by FLOYD M. LOWARY 


Mr. Lowary and his daughter, Mary Ellen, in the 
shoe department at S. S. Kresge Co., Chicago. Mr. 
Lowary is associate manager of the store. 


and four years respectively. My white 
shoes are in their sixth season. Shoes 
that old, become friends, especially 
when they contribute their part to the 
friendship in comfortable, low cost 
wear, plus satisfactory appearance. 
The first thirty years of my life, I pur- 
chased, or someone else purchased for 
me, from three to five pairs of shoes a 
year; in that time, I collected as fine 
an assortment of corns and callouses 
as could be found anywhere from 
“breaking in” these shoes and from 
improper fit. I therefore feel priv- 
ileged to wax enthusiastic and appre- 
ciative about present results. 

Cheap shoes are usually the most 
expensive in the long run, although a 
lot of money can be wasted on novelty 
features and unusual materials. This 
discussion on shoe care is not directed 
at the woman who buys footwear for 
the impression her attractive big toe 
ticking out of a hole in her latest 
shoes will have on her boy friend, or 
for those who try to outdo the others 
with humming bird skin shoes, or the 
backless, sideless, frontless types. | 
refer to honest value in standard 
leathers and styles. About the surest 
way to get something that you will be 
“sold on” is to get a product the man- 
ufacturer himself is sold on. When he 
is willing to put his name on the shoe 

[TURN TO PAGE 68, PLEASE] 
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DESIGNED for Visibility.... 


WRITTEN for Quick READER IMPRESSION 


Wirn headlines of world-shattering impact screaming 
from the front pages of every daily, getting attention for 
a retail shoe advertisement is not the simplest matter in 
the world today. With pin-up girls draped about the fea- 
ture pages of the afternoon papers, it takes an ingenius ad 
man to develop a scheme to bring the readers’ attention 
to such down-to-earth merchandising as shoes, particularly 
“style-frozen” men’s shoes, And with most stores sold up, 
and several customers for every pair of shoes in stock it 
has fallen to the window display to carry most of the retail 
promotional job. 

But, despite this peculiar situation, which might easily 
produce a hiatus in the production of good shoe copy, the 
crop of retail ads this season, though small, has been better 
than average in quality. Those stores which are doing con- 
sistent newspaper advertising have developed distinctive 
ads. One such campaign by London Character Shoes is 
currently appearing in the New York dailies. And, its 
originality of approach in copy theme and its unusual lay- 
out, art and typographic treatment makes this series stand 
out clearly despite competition for the readers’ attention 
from news and the many distractions of the day. Prepared 
by Morton Freund Advertising Agency, and under the 
supervision of William Benjes, president, London Char- 
acter Shoes, they are three columns by 150 lines, and have 
the clean look and freshness that seems to say “Shoes Too. 
Are Important . . . And Well Worth a-Few Moments of 
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Brief Headline, Clever Illustrations, Synopsis 
Copy Make These London Character Shoe Ads 
“Bright Spots" on the Pages of New York 
Dailies Despite Competition from News Stories 
of a World at War Which Surround Them. 


by JOHN REILLY 


Your Time . . . Particularly These London Character 
Shoes.” Reading the New York Times, even on the most 
crowded commuter train, or thumbing hurriedly through 
a World-Telegram at lunch, it would be difficult to pass 
over one of these ads. Perhaps it is their timeliness and 

newsy atmosphere which makes them so readable. 
Attention-getting, one and two word headlines, often 
very similar to the news heads surrounding them on the 
page flag the eye and immediately create a situation to 
tempt the readers’ imagination. Synopsis copy, with which 
most copywriters start, and usually over-embellish, states 
briefly the important facts about the pattern or patterns 
[TURN TO PAGE 66, PLEASE] 









MR. HARDY was one of a group of Washington 
correspondents for business publications who 
were recently invited by the Navy Department 
to make an inspection of Pacific staging and 
combat areas. He was officially accredited as 
@ war correspondent and made the 21,000 mile 
trip in a Navy transport plane. The accompany- 
ing article constitutes his first-eye-witness report 
to BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER readers and 
deals with the general supply situation. A sec- 
ond article, more specifically related to the shoe 


situation, will appear in an early issue. 


THE 21,000 mile airplane trip through the Central and 
Western Pacific war areas which I made through the 
courtesy of the Navy Department for the purpose of ob- 
serving actual conditions for the enlightenment of Boot 
AND SHoe RecorpeR readers, indelibly impressed upon my 
mind the fact that the Pacific war is not only a shooting 
war, but also a war of vast distancés over which supplies 
must be transported from the United States to carry the 
fight against the homeland of Japan. 

My study of supply activities in the Pacific began with 
the Naval Supply Depot at Oakland, California. This huge 
installation, commissioned only eight days after Dec. 7, 
1941, is responsible for supplying the Pacific fleet and shore 
bases with practically all supplies, except large caliber 
ammunition and medical supplies. Handling 250,000 dif- 
ferent items, the yearly dollar volume of business exceeds 
the combined total of J. C. Penney Cc., Sears Roebuck & 
Co., and Montgomery Ward. 

All facilities at this station are being enlarged to handle 
the tremendous amount of supplies necessary to finish the 
war in the Pacific. About 42 per cent of all ship’s store 
supplies for the Fleet are shipped from Oakland and more 
than 80 per cent of all aviation supplies heading for the 
Pacific pass through this depot. 

At the Pearl Harbor Navy Yard we obtained our first 
glimpse of these vast mountains of supplies being put to 
work. It was here that we learned that the Navy supply 
problem in the Pacific is now one-third greater than on Dec. 
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Pacific War Supply Problem 


















EUGENE J. HARDY 


7, 1941. At the present time approximately 2000 lb. of sup- 
plies are required to keep one man’ in operation a month, 
as compared with the original 1400 lb. deemed necessary. 
The distance factor as American forces moved away from 
the United States is responsible for this increase. Storage 
space at Pearl Harbor is now measured in acres rather 
than square feet. 

Here. as at Oakland, warehouses were stocked ‘with shoes 
and other clothing supplies, awaiting shipment to the fight- 
ing areas. Shipping is the only factor which delays their 
immediate transfer to the forward zones. Although I was 
greatly impressed by the size of these stocks, supply officers 
told me that as the tempo of the fighting increases and the 
Navy is called upon to assist in larger amphibious opera- 
tions than have even been known in the Pacific, require- 
ments will surpass all previous estimates. 

As the Battle of Midway was the turning point at the 
high tide of Japanese Supremacy in the Pacific Ocean Area, 
so was the mounting and staging supply work preparatory 
to the capture of the Mariannas Islands the utmost in direct 
logistic support of our Fleet from its major base in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

The character of Oahu’s logistic support of the Pacific 
Fleet has undergone change, for operations are no longer 
being staged directly from Pearl Harbor. The war has 
moved further away, but it is fitting that the Jap’s retribu- 
tion should stem from Pearl Harbor and that this inevitable 
defeat should be brought about by ships, guns, planes, 
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Ntagoers Imagination... 


Recorder's Own Correspondent, Ending 21,000-Mile Flight 





Which Covered Chief Staging Areas and Front Line Island 

Outposts, Gives Graphic Impressions of Vast Transportation, 

Construction, Maintenance and Supply Operations Which 
Precede the Actual Fighting. 


By EUGENE J. HARDY 


Washington Correspondent for BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 


bombs and combat units which staged here during the early 
days of the Pacific war and continue to.move through this 
great base to staging areas in the forward zones. 

Sighting Guam I began to realize what American in- 
genuity and workmanship can accomplish. The Japs did 
very little with Guam, for they did-not expect the Ameri- 
cans to come back. Our forces, led by the Seabees, have 
transformed it into a modern island. There are now about 
200 miles of paved'roads on Guam. About 45 miles of this 
road system is four-lane modern highway. Machine shops, 
foundries, electrical shops and others are now busily oper- 
ating on filled-in land which was once part of the Pacific. 
Industry has literally been moved to the Pacific. The Naval 
Operating Base is located on the site of an old Spanish fort. 
The site of the Naval Supply Depot was once a wilderness. 

The Japs completed one air strip, which was crude and 
practically worthless. Our forces now have dozens of strips 
capable of handling all types of planes. Harbor develop- 
ment is also extensive. The beaches which saw some of the 
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Retailing on the island outposts of the Far Pacific is 

still in a primitive stage, as witnessed by this general 

store in Agat Village, Guam. The original village of 

Agat was completely destroyed by American gunfire 

prior to the Marine landing and is now being rebuilt 

under direction of the American Military Government. 
Official U. S. Navy Photograph. 


bloodiest fighting are now buzzing with industrial activity. 
Air groups here are keeping 70 per cent more planes in the 
air than existing maintenance facilities were supposed to be 
able to handle. Native towns are being rebuilt, most of 
them on new sites. Practically all towns and villages were 
leveled by American shellfire, for the Japs merely ran the 
natives out of their homes and moved in not bothering to 
build their own quarters. The island is dotted with thou- 
sands of quonset huts, which make very livable quarters 
and are gradually replacing most of the tents on the 

island. 
All this has been accomplished in about eight months 
in spite of the heat, rain and difficult living conditions in 
[TURN TO PACE 70, PLEASE] 
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To Put Sales and Production 


Industry Group Representatives Meet and Organize Co- 


ordinated Effort to Achieve Balanced Program for Shoes 


REPRESENTATIVES of all of the various segments of 
the shoe and leather industries, official spokesmen for the 
last industry and allied trades met at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
in New York, June 7, to perfect an over-all organization 
and discuss plans for putting into operation at the various 
industry levels the balanced production and merchandising 
program which has been the subject of industry-wide dis- 
cussions since early in the year. 

It was a well-attended and constructive conference, with 
delegates present to represent each trade group that has 
been called upon to participate in the plan, for it is recog- 
nized that only through carefully planned cooperative 
effort can the program be successfully carried out. Rarely, 
if ever, have the various segments of the industry seemed 
so unitedly and wholeheartedly sold on a proposition; at 
the same time everyone seemed fully cognizant of the 
practical difficulties in the way of the proposed changes 
in traditional shoe buying, selling and production pro- 
cedure. 

Executive Vice-President William W. Stephenson, of 
the National Shoe Manufacturers Association, who called 
the conference to order and was subsequently chosen by 
unanimous vote to be chairman of the over-all permanent 
organization, spoke of some of these practical difficulties, 
but he likewise emphasized the idea that they are not 
insurmountable. Said Mr. Stephenson: 

“While the universal enthusiasm for this endeavor which 
has been displayed is most encouraging, let us not assume 
that enthusiasm alone will accomplish the job. Hard work, 





sound planning and wholehearted cooperation between 
individuals and between groups will be called for. This 
must be a long-term program. A few committee meetings 
and a few reports will not suffice. It is my hope that each 
committee representing each interested organization will 
be truly a working committee. Patience, doggedness and 
persistence will be essential. 

“Any problem so broad and complex as this one must be 
broken down into its component parts and these parts 
dealt with as individual problems. Our observation and 
study has convinced us that there are seven phases to be 
considered. These are: (1) The production and distribu- 
tion of raw stock; (2) Manufacturers’ procurement plans; 
(3) Manufacturers’ production plans; (4) Manufacturers’ 
or wholesalers’ selling plans; (5) Retailers’ buying plans; 
(6) Retailers’ promotion and selling plans; (7) Con- 
sumers’ buying and wearing habits. 

“To assume that the historical pattern of any of these 


National Shoe Manufacturers Balanced Program for 
Shoes Committee meeting held at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York City. Reading from left to right: 
Clark Gamble, Brown Shoe Co.; Warren Reardon, 
Daniel Green Co.; John Reinhart, Trimfoot Co.; H. O. 
Rondeau, H. O. Rondeau Co.; W. W. Stephenson, 
NSMA; Chairman Charies H. Jones, Commonwealth 
Shoe & Leather; Herbert Lape, Jr., Julian & Kokenge 
Co.; Harold R. Quimby, NSMA; Louise Collins, NSMA; 
Henry Lambrecht, Dixon-Bartlett Co.; Archie Mudge. 
Hanover Shoe Co. 
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Plan Gets Industry Approval 


is fixed and unchangeable is to shackle ourselves to 
precedent and to deny ourselves the privilege of progress. 
The committees and the associations can provide leadership 
only. Success will come from the combined efforts of the 
individual producers, processors, manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. 

“Between raw stock and the wearers’ feet there are 
many processes and business functions. These processes 
and functions must be coordinated. It will be the respon- 
sibility of the various committees to find the means for 
solving the problems inherent in their respective branches 
and it will be the responsibility of this joint group to find 
the means for coordinating the plans of the various seg- 
ments into one unified program. 

“Our approach must adhere to the principles of freedom 
of the individual and avoid all elements of restrictive agree- 
ment. Any attempt to regulate or to curb individual initia- 
tive would doom our efforts to failure. A positive approach 
with full recognition of the difficulties to be encountered on 
the one hand, and the benefits to be gained on the other, 
will insure success.” 


Mr. STEPHENSON’S introductory talk sounded the key- 
note for the meeting and at its conclusion the delegates at 
once proceeded to the matter of permanent organization. 
Following the election of Mr. Stephenson as chairman, a 
motion was adopted that the chairmen of the various 
group committees be constituted to form an executive 
committee, and that the executive committee be authorized 
to appoint such other officers as might be deemed necessary. 

Under this arrangement, the Executive Committeé con- 
sists of the following representatives of the various par- 
ticipating associations: Charles H. Jones, National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association; Louis H. Salvage, New Eng- 
land Shoe and Leather Association; J. G. Samuels, St. 
Louis Shoe Manufacturers Association; Owen W. Metzger, 
National Shoe Retailers Association; H. M. McAdoo, Tan- 
ners Council of America; Mark A. Edison, Popular Price 
Shoe Retailers Association; Benjamin Schwartz, Shoe 
Manufacturers Board of Trade of New York; R. C. 
Rhoades, Last Manufacturers Association; I. Hoffenberg, 
Stitchdown Shoe Manufacturers’ Association; Harold Gess- 
ner, National Association of Slipper and Play Shoe Manu- 
facturers; Frank B. Masterson, National Association of 
Shoe Wholesalers; A. S. Burg, National Shoe Fabrics 
Association; George O. Jenkins, National Leather Fibre 
Conference, and A. H. Bogutz, Guild of Better Shoe Manu- 
facturers. 

Approval of the program in principle was expressed by 
all associations represented at the conference with state- 
ments made by L. E. Langston, executive vice-president of 
the National Shoe Retailers Association; Mark A. Edison, 
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WILLIAM W. STEPHENSON 


Chairman of Over-All Organization to Make Balanced 
Program Effective. 


chairman of the fifty-two-week committee of the Popular 
Price Shoe Retailers Association; Merrill A. Watson, exec- 
utive vice-president of the Tanners Council; A. H. Bogutz, 
president of the Guild of Better Shoe Manufacturers; A. 5. 
Burg, president of the National Shoe Fabric Association; 
Owen W. Metzger, president of the National Shoe Re- 
tailers Association, and others. A number of these state- 
ments will appear in the next issue of the Recorper. 

A general discussion of the purpose and advantages of 
the plan followed these motions and consumed the remain- 
der of the forenoon session. At the afternoon ‘session the 
name “Balanced Program for Shoes” was adopted as the 
official designation for the project. 

Asked for a statement on the plan from the standpoint 
of the retail shoe merchant, Owen W. Metzger, president 
of the National Shoe Retailers Association, said, in part: 

“During wartime when of necessity the manufacturer’s 
largest supply lines led to Quartermaster Depots, retailers 
took what was left and learned to make the most of the 
least with the result that inventories were kept constantly 
lower, turn-over was more rapid and concentrated to a 
shorter span of time, empty shelves and not merchandise 
had to be kept dusted and cash registers rang more con- 
sistently at ceiling instead of rock-bottom prices. 

“That was a necessitated but a healthy state of affairs. 
The shoe industry will wisely follow that ‘health prescrip- 
tion’ for healthier post-war merchandising. 

“We now know that there is no justification for main- 
taining the buying programs of the traditional past which 
were, in fact, detrimental to the best interests of everyone. 

“Reconversion will not be a serious problem for manu- 
facturers and retailers because of the accelerated fre- 
quency of the cycle in processing raw materials, buying the 
products and selling which is to be a steady and well- 
timed program free from ‘peaks and valleys.’” 











Vast Army Shoe Needs to Continue | 


Actual Stocks in Depots Today Below 90 Days 


Supply Level Deemed Essential for Safety, Accord- 


ing to Assistant Secretary Patterson, Who Holds 


Out Little Hope for 





Early Civilian Increase. 


Combat boots. shown at the right, contain nearly twice the amount of upper leather as 
the standard GI service shoes, shown at the left. The service shoes, however, take three 
times as much top leather as civilian shoes. Photo courtesy Army Quartermaster Corps. 


D ECLARING that “a critical shortage of combat boots can 
delay the execution of a military plan as directly as a 
shortage of ammunition,” Under-Secretary of War Robert 
P. Patterson last week issued a comprehensive back- 
ground statement on Army shoe requirements that held out 
little hope for an increase in civilian leather footwear this 
year. Following are the highlights of Mr. Patterson’s 
statement: 


1. The Army’s requirements for shoes in 1945 will reach 
31 million pairs, the highest of the war. 


2. The end of war in Europe brings no immediate reduc- 
tion in Army shoe requirements. While there will be some 
saving from the gradual reduction in the size of the Army, 
this is offset by larger requirements for the longer pipeline 
to the Pacific and by the fact that up to now there have 
not been enough combat boots to issue to all troops in 
the Pacific. 

3. Soldiers in combat wear out shoes two to four times 
as fast as soldiers in training. Combat boots, issued to men 
overseas, contain nearly twice as much upper leather as 
the GI service shoes that are standard in this country. 

4. On the average, an Army shoe takes three times as 
much top leather as a civilian shoe. 

5. Production of leather shoes for civilians last year 


totalled 260 million pairs, compared with the 1936-40 
average of 340 million. These were supplemented by non- 
rationed fabric shoes and by some withdrawals from in- 
ventories. 

6. Shortages of cattle hides prevent the manifacture of 
more shoes for civilians. In four years, the supply of 
hides produced in this country has risen slightly but im- 
ports have fallen sharply. 

7. In 1944, the Army took about 25 per cent of total 
available cattle hide leather. For the second quarter of 
1945 the Army has been allocated 40 per cent and for the 
third quarter, 37 per cent. 

8. Even with these allocations the Army, before V-E Day, 
was not able to buy shoes as fast as soldiers were wearing 
them out. As a result, Army stocks are below the mini- 
mum levels established for safety. 

9. The Army’ working reserves, held in depots in this 
country for meeting orders primarily from overseas, today 
contain 87 days’ supply of service shoes but only 54 days’ 
supply of combat boots. The safe working level for each 
is 90 days’ supply. 

10. Millions of square feet of leather have been saved 
through improvements in design of shoes, and millions 
more are being saved each month through repair and 
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Review off the Retail Tecate 


STORE TRAFFIC LEVELS 
OFF IN LOS ANGELES 


Los ANGELES shoe retailers find a 
strange analogy in these facts: 

Inventories are from 25 to 40 per 
cent off basic stocks. 

Store traffic since V-E day is also 
off the same amount. 

Sales are equal to or somewhat 
ghead of last year. 

There has been a pronounced drop 
jn interest in good rationed play shoes 
and in whites. 

One sizable store which periodically 
clocks its store traffic discovered these 


Average Saturday traffic in May, 
1944: 1758; average Saturday traffic 
in May, 1945: 1063; average weekday 
trafic in May, 1944: 758; average 
weekday traffic in May, 1945: 486. 

This store is an exception to the 
general run for its sales are double 
last year’s volume, resulting from an 
improved merchandising set-up. 

Several reasons are offered for this 
leveling-off of traffic. There is less 
shopping around for a certain shoe 
and more interest in buying a certain 
size. A shortage in shoe coupons has 
been felt for the first time. Belief is 
that the easy buying period for shoes 
ie over temporarily, until the first of 
1946 at least, to be followed by a re- 
tail buying boom in Los Angeles of 
considerable importance. People are 
thinking in terms of buying durable 
post-war goods. There is also a slight 
easing-off of some non-productive war 
workers in industrial plants which 
have made others in these plants real- 
ize it is time to stop throwing their 
money away. 

Low inventories mean stocks are 
turning in 40 to 60 days, so a buyer's 
major problem is to have salable sizes 
and a balance of styles all within 
his quotas, a little trick which takes 
a lot of pencil work. However, the 
few stores which have drastically cut 
their pairs sold to the exact amount 
of their replacements manage to keep 


‘a well balanced stock of all sizes, as 


well as a reasonably good assortment 
of styles. 

During May, a number of buyers 
made their May figures by the 20th of 
the month; they decided, therefore, 
not to put newly received goods in 
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selling racks. Reason is to accumu- 


_ late enough goods for the anticipated 


August Ist consumer buying rush, 
when the next ration stamp will be 
available. 

In downtown stores, eight out of 
every ten calls for play shoes starts 
with “Show me the uarationed kinds, 
please.” Stores which have well-bal- 
anced lines of both rationed and un- 
rationed well made play shoes and 
casuals are really finding the better 
shoes selling four times as well as the 
same top grades in rationed play 
shoes. Buyers are not worried over 
this, but are readjusting their replace- 
ments. And play shoes are a year- 
around proposition in Southern Calli- 
fornia. 

The only exception to the lessened 
consumer interest in rationed casuals 
is in the better suburban stores in Bev- 
erly Hillls and Westwood Village 
where customers are finding coupons 
for their play shoes; this is true to a 
limited extent, however. 

Closely coupled with the rationed 
play shoe experience is experience in 
women’s white shoes. Consumers ap- 
parently lost interest in whites at pre- 
cisely the same time they lost interest 
in rationed play shoes. As warm 
weather does not hit the coastal South- 
ern California area until well along in 
September, many women feel they can 
get through the Summer without white 
shoes. 

Women have not forgotten their 
original love for spectators. One good 
department. store having 400 pairs of 
spectators ran a 10-inch ad, selling 
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165 pairs the first day, with phone 
calls coming from 300 miles away. 

Another store ran a small ad on 
loafers, having 500 pairs to back up 
the ad. So great was the demand, the 
phone in this department had to be cut 
off and the department roped off until 
the shoes were sold out in a few days. 
A handful of 200 pairs of saddles 
slipped out in jig time. Buyers are 
wondering which style will be pre- 
ferred by youngsters when loafers and 
saddles again become plentiful. 

Flats in all grades are moving as 
fast as shipments are placed on the 
shelves. Youngsters are willingly pay- 
ing eight to twelve dollars for these 
shoes. After buying their flats, they 
next want three-inch heels, if they can 
get the stamps. High style shoes are 
having the real call with anything with 
a platform getting first consideration. 
Nailheads are good, too. 

In men’s stores, buyers report inven- 
tories as low as 60 per cent under last 
year. All say they could do twice the 
amount of business if they had the 
merchandise. Yet against this, a num- 
ber of stores have dozens of pairs of 
shoes hidden away on request of their 
regular customers, until the next shoe 
coupon becomes valid. Sport shoes 
are pretty well cleaned out in men’s 
stores, as men bought these when they 
could not get their sizes in plain 


black or brown. 
. _ — 


BLACK AND COLORS 
LEAD IN BOSTON 


DESPITE the fact that the white sea- 
son is here, blacks continue to be in 
demand in most Boston retail stores— 
more in demand, certainly, than is 
normal for this time of year. Whites, 
it is estimated, have fallen off about 
40 per cent from the level of 1944 in 
the higher grade stores. The decrease 
is less in the less expensive grades 
of rationed footwear. Non-rationed 
whites, of course, are booming. 

A recent store-wide promotion of 
California-made and California-styled 
merchandise at Filene’s included a 
wide variety of shoe types for which 
the West Coast is becoming well 
known. Among popular rationed shoes 
were wedge-heel play and street styles 
in both suede and smooth leathers in 
solid red, brown and white. Loafer 
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and sandal types in brown were in- 
cluded; and non-rationed footwear 
was displayed in the widest possible 
variety of colors—some solid but most 
multi-colored in effect. 

The A, S. Beck store reports that 
white fabric, non-rationed footwear is 
selling well and that multi-color play- 
shoes combining blue, yellow, green 
and red are a close second as customers 
prepare for a Summer in the country 
or at the shore. This store has been 
promoting a novelty in a sling-back 
sandal of green fabric and platform 
sole which is edged with simulated 
reptile in gray and white. 

The Arlace store is devoting most 
of its merchandising effort to non-ra- 
tioned footwear and reports fair sales 
of two-toned, broad-strapped sandals 
in green and white, black and white, 





brown and white and red and white. 
Solid green and all-over white fabric 
footwear also is much in demand. 

Wilbar’s have been having a run on 
white smooth leather pumps with ex- 
tremely low heels and _ perforated 
vamps. Spectator pumps are more 
popular in the conventional combina- 
tion of brown and white, though black 
and white and even red and white 
have sold on the few warm days be- 
fore the first week of June. 

The same type of flat-heeled styles 
are selling at the Walk-Over Tremont 
Street store though patent leather and 
navy blue are very much in the pic- 
ture, as well as spectator pumps with 
medium heels. The navy shoes are 
combinations of gabardine and smooth 
leather in pump and oxford types. 

The shoe department of the R. H. 
White Company recently staged an 
elaborate promotion of rope-soled 
leisure footwear. Pumps and sandals 
with wide-strapped vamps, solid 
vamps and woven vamps were dis- 
played in every color—solid colors as 
well as combinations. Results were 
excellent and sales records are ex- 
pected to be bettered later when really 
warm weather comes to stay. 

One of the stores which finds the 
demand for black far in excess of that 
for white is the Selby Arch Preserver 
store on Temple Place. There black 
suede has been selling in a variety of 
patterns and with a variety of decora- 
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KRUPP & TUPRLY’S ++ Sése Contre of South Tease 
Unrationed Summer play shoes, fea- 


tured in an informative way, by Krupp 
& Tufly, Houston, Texas. 








tive treatments. On some, platform 
soles carry nailhead treatments; on 
others the same decoration is confined 
to throat ornaments. Shoes with per- 
forated vamps are among the best sell- 
ers. Other popular blacks are all- 
over patent, patent with gabardine 
and smooth leather. 
* + 7 


INTEREST IN WHITES 
SEEN IN CHICAGO 


Wirn the arrival of June, consider- 
able consumer interest in Chicago 
turned to whites, with graduation an 
important event for many young peo- 
ple. White suedes were featured by 
Joseph and by Florsheim, stressing 
perforated models in sling-backs and 
in sandals. For the past few weeks, 
scarcely a Loop store or shop has not 
featured the all-white rationed shoe. 
In connection with graduation foot- 


_wear, several merchants commented 


that many young girls sought non- 
rationed white shoes since they wanted 
to keep their stamps for back-to-school 
footwear. | 

Some smart unrationed shoes have 
recently been available. O’Connor & 
Goldberg have had success with white 
linens on plastic soles. In casual types, 
increasing numbers have been shown 
in wedge types as well as platform 
styles. Retailers are seemingly more 
satisfied with the substitutes offered 
them to replace leathers. The new 
plastic soles are highly satisfactory 
and customer complaints are practi- 
cally nil. 

Summer blacks have also been get- 
ting attention. With dark dresses_pro- 





moted as “cool for hot weather wear,” 
dark footwear also enters the picture, _ 
Black suede is the most desired ma 
terial. Bright hued reptiles still claim 
much attention, especially in those 
specialty houses where matching hand. 
bags are offered. Featured for mid 
Summer wear are navy or black shoes 
of very open mesh. Walk-Over haye 
had excellent acceptance of open san- 
dals in black suede fashioned of many 
straps in scalloped outline. Customer 
choice in most instances continues to 
register its approval of the very open 
shoe, whether in dressy interpretation 


or of the casual beach variety. 
* - * 


RETAIL SALES OFF 
IN ST LOUIS STORES 


THE retail shoe business in St. Louis 
is definitely under par, due not only 
to inclement weather conditions, but 
to the obvious lack of both shoes and 
shoe stamps. The customer who has 
saved her stamp until a rainy day has 
had the rain and is now proving to be 
a very shrewd buyer. It takes exactly 
what the customer wants to relieve her 
of that preeious ration stamp, and re 





tailers are having trouble keeping 
stocks high enough to cover individual 
tastes. 

Deliveries of non-rationed play 
shoes in the less expensive types are 
coming through well, but shipments of 
higher priced non-rationed shoes, for 
which there is a terrific demand, con- 
tinue to be slow. The retailer has a 
hard time keeping enough shoes in 
stock to take care of even the negli- 
gible amount of business coming his 
way. ° 
Famous- Barr Co., Stix, Baer & 
Fuller, and Scruggs, Vandervoort & 
Barney, all complain of their inability 
to keep enough rationed shoes on 
hand to merit advertising, although 
they are interested in keeping their 
departments before the public eye 
through that medium. 

Any department that meets the 
sales records of last year will be con- 
sidered something of a wonder in St. 
Louis, because it has so many things 
with which to contend. The customer 
is particular, the stocks are light, the 
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How Gok 


MANUFACTURERS in this area are getting out shoes to 
the best of their ability, though deliveries are still behind 
the normal schedule and materials are scarce. Black 
suede, which is in demand, is supplemented by increased 
use of patent leather and navy calfskin or colored 
suede. Factories lucky enough to have reptile skins are 
using them. At the same time that they are spending all 
their time and energies in dealing with present conditions, 
manufacturers are looking ahead to peace time. Most of 
them seem to be planning increased production; not much, 
perhaps only 200 or 300 more pairs a week, but still an 
increase. 

The topic of general interest at this time is the 12-month 
production program. In the opinion of representative manu- 
facturers there is everything to be gained by the new 
plan. The consumer will gain in finding fresh stocks in the 
stores every month and in finding shoes she wants in her 
size. The retailer will profit by the plan because he will 
take fewer risks im buying and will not need to have sea- 
sonal sales. The manufacturer will gain because his fac- 
tory will be busy 12 months in the year; he can keep his 
workers with him all the time, thus insuring himself of 
experienced and satisfied workers. 


Cherage 

As long as the Chicago area is rated “critical No. 1” 
regarding labor, shoe manufacturers see no hope of their 
production problems being eased. In those sections where 
areas have more recently been designated as No. 3 and 
No. 4 by the WPB, more labor has become available for 
manufacture of civilian goods. But this situation has not 
yet developed here and until it does, shoe men say they 
will have to continue as they have these past many months 
—working with a minimum of materials and even less 
in the way of labor. 

Several of the larger houses here continue to work on a 
two-month advance period. Their production is geared to 
work only two months ahead and their quotas to cus- 
tomers are reduced accordingly. They say they have found 
this satisfactory, not only to themselves but also from 
the customer’s point of view. The latter willingly accepts 
less stock than he may have originally counted upon. The 


of hostilities, or as a result of unforeseen government rul- 
neither manufacturer nor retailer will be heavily 
with merchandise. 

the industry’s committee meeting with WPB there 
is considerable speculation regarding the possibility of 
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style restrictions being lifted. While this eventuality does 
serve to whet the appetite of the style creator, the produc- 
tion man says this will make but slight difference in the 
overall picture since lack of materials and shortage of 
labor are bound to curtail the creative urge for as long as 
these limitations are in existence. However, style does 
inevitably creep into the picture. In spite of limitations, 
the new cherry red calf is being worked on in a number ~ 
of houses for Fall merchandise. Although no one believes 
any novelty color ever will assume the proportions of — 
black or brown—or even navy—yet a new color does give © 
a lift in morale to the entire footwear picture, and there- 
fore has a definite importance. 


(itt 


THE picture remains for the most part unchanged—too 
little leather, too few workers and too many people wanting 
more and more shoes. Though buying for Fall in the whole- 
sale market has been completed, there continues a steady 
though attenuated stream of buyers hoping, by the mere 
fact of their physical presence, to get more footwear than 
is allotted to them under the quota system. 

Most in demand at present and hardest to get, it is 
reliably reported, are moccasin and saddle types of sport 
shoes. These are made of side leather, and side leather is 
the scarcest commodity for the time being. The calf leather 
situation seems to be easing a bit, but manufacturers 
report that any increase in the supplies of this upper stock 
will do them little good until they are able to ottain the 
sole leather to go with it. 

Women’s shoe manufacturers are not inclined to do 
much experimenting with new styles despite the pressure 
brought to bear on them by some buyers. They feel that 
with labor and materials scarce, it is better to continue to 
make only those styles which have been tried and have 
been found popular. Manufacturers in the North Shore 
district, still feeling the labor shortage, are advertising for 
help. Lynn needs stitchers, and manufacturers are offering 
to aceept trainees. Haverhill manufacturers, judging by 
the classified advertising campaigns being waged, are in 
urgent need of edge setters and top lift cutters. 

In the men’s shoe field, manufacturers are far behind 
in deliveries both of work and dress shoes. 


Sn Cowen 


SHOE manufacturers in St. Louis haven't noticed any 
immediate easing in shortages of either labor or material 
since V-E Day. Production is kept at top speed as far as 
possible.’ White shoes are practically al] out of the fac- 
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nee there is no mystery about the unbelievable manner in which 
consumer acceptance for Miracle Tread Shoes has grown. It is merely 
the successful application of the tried and proven formula of “bringing 
the best shoes possible to the greatest number of customers, at a price 
all of them can afford to pay. Miracle Tread Shoes are well made shoes, 
embodying fitting and features which improve most women’s feet . . 
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They're carefully styled to appeal to the broadest possible customer 
base and they're made of the quality materials to stimulate their 
sense of Value. The Miracle Tread price, $5, a few styles $5.50, distant 
points slightly higher, is in the groove for proven value in average or 
in the boom times we are experiencing today. Even though there are — 
$500 multiple customers for every pair of Miracle Tread Shoes we can build 
A FEW STYLES AT $5.50 ond you can sell today, we realize that the true merit of volume is 
Distant Points Slightly Higher consistency. So, we are maintaining a consistent program of national 
and dealer advertising and promotion to peg this Miracle Tread 
consumer acceptance at the high peak it is currently enjoying. 


WOMENS DIVISION Craddock-Terry Shoe Corporation ¢ Lynchburg, Virginia 


ALSO MAKERS OF Merederline AND charmtone SHOES 
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Vast Army Shoe Needs to Continue 
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reclamation of worn shoes. In three years the Army has 
repaired or rebuilt 79,000,000 pairs. 


Shoes and the Army 


Warfare is rough on shoes, Under-Secretary Patterson 


boot, made with a higher top, and issued only for over. 
seas use. The higher top replaces the legging. Together, 
these models account for almost 80 per cent of all Army 
shoes. 


There are other models, too. Altogether the Army has ~ 


30 different types of footwear to meet varying require- 


: 


ments. More than 20 types require leather in substantial” 
quantities. The reason for the many types is obvious. A = 
soldier stalking a Jap in a tropical jungle would be a 


emphasized in his statement. Army shoes must stand up 
under hard marching, mud, snow and the severities of the 
weather. Warfare requires a lot of shoes, and it requires 





stout shoes. 

Recognizing this, the Army holds its requirements to the 
minimum. It has no stockpile of shoes, and its working 
reserves today are the lowest in many months. Conserva- 
tion is stressed. Soldiers are taught how to prolong the 
life of shoes. Mobile repair shops move up behind the 
fighting fronts. Facilities for completely rebuilding shoes 
have been set up both in this country and overseas. This 
program of conservation is unmatched by any organization 
—private or public—anywhere in the world. 

The size of the Army shoe requirements, the effect of 
Army buying on civilian supplies, and the main points in 
the Army program for conserving leather, are here 
set out: 


I. THe Army Requirements 


As the Army grew to its present strength of 8,300,000 
men, the requirements for shoe leather grew, too. As more 
men went overseas, living and fighting under the harsh 
conditions of combat areas, Army requirements rose again. 
As we began redeployment for the one-front war, more 
than 5,000,000 men were overseas. 


But supplying these men is not the only military responsi- 
bility. Since November, 1944, the Army has provided the 
Navy 100,000 pairs of Army-style shoes a month for Naval 
forces. The Army also has been outfitting French soldiers 
fighting alongside our own troops in Germany. Filipino 
soldiers aiding in cleaning the Japs out of the Philippines 
also are supplied Army shoes. 

Last year 5 per cent of the Army’s issue of shoes went 
to meet military responsibilities other than those of our 
own troops. This year the figure will rise to about 10 
per cent. 

The Army does not supply new shoes to German or 
Japanese prisoners of war or to Italian service units 
(former prisoners). Prisoners receive shoes that are too 
worn for our own soldiers. Italian service units receive 
rebuilt shoes. 


IL Measurinc Tue Requirements 


The calculations of the shoe requirements for an Army 
of 7-8 millions stationed throughout the world under 
widely varying conditions of service and climate is a high- 
ly complex task. Shoes of the right types and the right 
sizes must be available to soldiers wherever they may be 
situated and whenever the need arises. Yet, at the same 
time, stocks must be kept as low as possible. 


There are two principal types of Army shoes: The stand- 
ard GI service shoe, worn universally in training camps 
in this country and also issued overseas; and the combat 
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sorry spectacle if shod in the same footwear he would have 
worn in the snow and cold of the Aleutians. Other models 
range from paratroopers’ boots to hip rubber-boots, and 
from shoe pacs to women’s shoes for Army nurses at base 
hospitals. 


In general, the soldier receives an initial issue of two 


pairs of shoes. Each pair is resoled twice, as a rule, before 
it is replaced with a new or.a rebuilt pair. 

The rate at which shoes have to be replaced with new 
or rebuilt shoes varies-widely under diverse climatic con- 
ditions. In the United States, for example, an enlisted 
man wears out, on the average, two pairs of shoes a year. 
In the tropics of the Southwest Pacific, however, two pairs 
of shoes last, on the average, only five months. 

The replacement rate is not constant. It varies with the 
terrain, the weather and the type of warfare, and many 
other factors. It must be estimated before troops even land 
on new territory. It must be revised constantly to reflect 
actual requirements. A year ago in the European theater 
of operations each soldier required, on the average, two 
new pairs a year. By the Spring of 1945, this requirement 
had doubled. 

The requirements for various types of shoes change with 
the ‘character of military operations. As the main opera- 
tions of the Pacific move northward toward the Japanese 
home islands, our men are working out of the jungles and 
into a more temperate climate. In this shift, the combat 
boot will replace the jungle boot. Since the upper of the 
jungle boot is of nylon and the upper of the combat boot 
is of leather, the shift increases Army use of leather. 


The distribution system for supplying soldiers at fight- 
ing fronts is like a pipeline. It must be kept filled if sup- 
plies fed in at one end are to be delivered steadily and on 
schedule at the other. To keep the pipeline filled, shoes 
must be bought well in advance of the day that GI Joe, 
just back from the front, walks into a supply installation 
and draws a pair of new combat boots to replace the torn, 
wet, shapeless pair he has had on for days, maybe even 
weeks. F 

Keeping this pipeline filled is a definite factor in setting 
monthly requirements. And it must be kept filled with 
enough widely varying sizes of shoes—from size 3 to size 
154%; from quadruple A to sextuple E width—so that 
every man will have the correct fit. An elaborate schedule 
has been worked out making it possible to tel lat once.the 
quantities of each different size of shoe that must be in- 
cluded in any order. This schedule makes certain that the 
Army will have the right number of each length and width. 
so that a Quartermaster supply point will not find itself 
all out of the most common size—9D—and at the same 


time loaded up with odd sizes like 7AAA or 13B. 
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“The more open the summer 
sandal, the more vital a 
part elasticized backing 

will play in the design 
of the shoe.” 


—and Contro” will be, as before, the 


quality elastic for shoe backing. 
—FIRESTONE 


“| believe the more open, barefoot feeling will grow 
in summer shoes after the war!" Mr. Jonas declares, 
“and elasticized backing will play an increasingly 
important part. 


“The value of elasticizing lies in its ability to form a 
part of the design of the sandal itself—to give the 
shoe an extremely smart, small appearance. Then, 
too, it provides additional support to the wearer, and 
longer life, for it helps retain the original size and 
shape."’ 


Thank you, Mr. Jonas! More of the new vastly im- 
proved Contro backing will be coming your way soon. 
Firestone Rubber and Latex Products Co., Fall River, 
Mass., and Empire State Bidg., New York. 


quality elastic yarn by | 


Firestone 


* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Issa Will Have Shoes for Fall 
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durability; on the other hand, this ma- 
terial is so scarce that little can be ex- 
pected for juvenile footwear. 

Serious shortages which developed in 
the supply of boys’ shoes as a result of 
the fulfillment of military needs by 
boys’ shoe manufacturers may be ame- 
liorated shortly; upper leather will be 
allocated te manufacturers’ of boys’ 
shoes as part of the OCR program 
which is apportioning approximately 
6,750,000 square feet of side leather and 
kips each month to manufacturers of 
infants’, children’s, misses’, little gents’, 
youths’ and boys’ shoes. 

The former acute shortage in the 4% 
to 8 size run has eased considerably, 
with the 8 to 18 run in shorter supply 
than formerly. Reasons advanced for 
this shift in emphasis are twofold: 
after Pearl Harbor the birthrate 
showed a tremendous spurt, and babies 
born in the year following our entry 
into the war are now wearing shoes in 
this size run. 

The rationing of infants’ shoes in 
sizes 0 to 4 also contributed to the shift 
in emphasis. This measure diverted 
from these small sizes leather which is 
being used in the next size run—4% to 
8; it was considered a wise move, since 
the smallest infants do not need shoes 
of leather. Many manufacturers who 
produced large quantities of shoes in 
the smallest runs because the demand 
for them was great when there was no 
ration coupon needed for these shoes, 
now find it to their advantage to pro- 
duce larger quantities of shoes in the 
4% to 8 size run, thus relieving to some 
extent the shortage which was most 
acute. The two factors taken together 
—growth of children born after Pearl 
Harbor into the 8 to 13 size run, and 
more production in the 4% to 8 size 
run—have alleviated the former short- 
age, but have not aided the situation 
in the larger run of sizes. 

Nevertheless, prospects for the com- 
ing period are more promising than 
they have been heretofore. It is admit- 
ted by authorities that supplies of shoe 
materials will show a definite improve- 
ment in the last quarter of 1945, if not 
before. This is admitted without taking 
into consideration supplies which will 
be on the market following cutbacks in 
military requirements. To date, we have 
no actual figures of anticipated cut- 
backs, but it is natural to expect that 
one war will consume less material than 
did two wars fought simultaneously. 

So far as style is concerned, the pic- 
ture for Fall is not substantially dif- 
ferent from that for Spring. The 
loafer-type and the saddle continue to 
be leaders in 


prospects for large sale. Materials’ sup- 
plies will affect the style picture con- 


siderably, however. Shortages of pat- 
ent will force customers to accept 
dressy shoes in brown and tan; prev- 
alence of crushed and pebbled leathers 
will reflect itself in more rough effects, 
while the scarcities of smooth leathers 
will also be reflected in the shoe mar- 
ket. Whatever the shortages of indi- 
vidual style items, however, it can be 
stated that with a fair amount of con- 
fidence that Junior will have shoes for 
school this Fall. 


Think of Your Shoes! 


Sometimes we like to sit and think, but 
mostly it’s just sitting , 

Our thinking’s done by fits and starts, a 
sort of missing, hitting 

Our greetings oft don’t mean a lot, we 
talk about the weather 

We take so much for granted, for ex- 
ample—there is leather. 


We know it’s made from hides and 
skins, with many varied uses 

But there’s not much that comes to 
mind receiving more abuses 

Just stop to think a moment, please, 
about the shoes you’re wearing, 

For days and weeks and months on end, 
they all your weight are bearing. 


You pick them up and put them down, 
for miles you keep on walking 

Those shoes, just simple hides and 
skins, support you without 
squawking 

So look behind the scenes a bit, there’s 
been some skill and planning 

By those who have the “know-how” in 
the industry of tanning. 


The tanner takes an ugly hide, sub- 
jects it to unhairing 

He tans it’s fibres through and through, 
prepares it well for wearing 

He tempers, seasons, oils it too, 
creates a thing of beauty 

That’s ready now for shoes you wear 
for dress or heavy duty. 


The craftsmanship continues as the 
leather’s cut and sorted 

For shoes are made for service. looks— 
for weight to be supported 

The maker’s skill is well supplied with 
lasting, laying, stitching 

Till finished shoes are made today in 
styles that are bewitching 


The industry is ages old, is older far 
than candles 

For Hist’ry tells us how of old the 
people all wore sandals 

Those shoes you wear were made with 
care for comfort that’s health 


giving 
Think of your shoes—get fitted well, 
be glad that you are living! 
—Herbert F. Stevenson 


Mr. Stevenson is treasurer of Kistler Leather 
Company. 
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illustrated. Under such subheads ym 
“Record”, “Description”, “Character. ‘ 
ties”, the whole story of a specific py B 
tern is presented for quick, easy reg % 
ing. The text is set up, not unlike hae 
east of characters in a theatre pp # 
gram. Rarely has so much been sai 
about a shoe, its purpose, place » 
the wardrobe and general desi 

in the few words contained in thee 
short “talks.” 

The ability to get down to the mea 
of the story so apparent in the te 
of these London Character ads is eve 
more obvious in the illustration. Ameri. 
can men are interested in shoes, cop. 
sciously if they are presently in th 
market for a pair; subconsciously too, 
because most of them are awaiting th 
day when the desire for a new pair 
of shoes so easily stimulated by an at 
tractive advertisement or display, can 
be immediately gratified. These ais 
capitalize on this “subconscious” by 
showing attractive illustrations d 
shoes in pairs on the feet, in their ow 
correct backgrounds. When Londo 
sells black calfskin, the shoes illustrated 
actually sparkle, even in the news 
production. And, the backgrouni 
against which they are shown is sud 
to suggest the atmosphere of luxury 
in which this rich leather really 
longs. When their subheadings sy 
“Custom Last” the foreparts of th 
shoes illustrated, the breadth of their 
toes, effects and extensions literally 
spell the word “CUSTOM.” Youcs 
feel the roominess of the Walled last 
when their ads sell Hy-Walls, ani 
their illustrations of shoes in “Brushel 
Calf” captures the elusive surface ter 
tures of this attractive leather. 


Perhaps the unstudied simplicity 
approach in this advertising has bee 
dictated ‘by the fact that, after all 
men’s shoes are quite easy to sell to 
day. If so, it is very much to be hoped 
that this same casual, “free-and-easy” 
technique will be remembered whe 
shoe advertising must again be judged 
by the traceable sales it creates. Shoes, 
particularly men’s shoes, are a dow? 
to-earth commodity and properly illus 
trated they can be as attractive in at 
advertisement as they are on the foot, 
or displayed about a fitting stool. But, 
the temptation in illustration to distort 
them, to pull out foreparts, to make 
them too close-coupled, and to generally 
make them what they are not, is # 
universal with advertising men as thei? 
inclination to laden shoe advertising 
copy with irrelevancies to the point 
where the desirability of the shoe as# 
piece of worthwhile merchandise i 
completely forgotten. Doubly unfor- 
tunate then is the fact that when it 
is difficult to move merchandise and 
when each shoe advertisement has # 
larger job to do, this type of error in 
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"The Sentational NEW 
FOOT RELIEF! 


Sells On SIGHT Because It Fills An 
Urgent Need Which 7 Out Of Every 
10 Wearers Of High Heeled Shoes 
Have For It! 
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Cupped Heel-Seat 
Pressure Formed 
Leather Arch 
Conformo-Met 
Cushion 
be Shaped to the Foot, 
Shoes, Shoe Shank and 
Jown- Pitch of Heel 
illus 
in ad Featherlight 
f 
Bat Retail Price, $1.50 Pair—Wholesale, $10.50 Dozen 
istort 
make § An entirely new idea. An insole that supports the and shoe. Forward end is skived to such wafer thin- 
rally { Metatarsal Arch and satisfactorily meets the pitch of ness that it leaves practically no edge where it meets 
is #& § all types of high heeled shoes. The patented soft rub- the shoe. Self-adhering adhesive on underside for 
al ber —— at the forward = is eo ay =a only attaching to shoe. 
angular shaped Metatarsal ion that in per- Once a customer experiences the wondrous ease she 
pes fectly the space where the shank of the shoe meets enjoys with it in her shoes, Dr. Scholl’s Conformo- 
e is | the insole without buckling or wrinkling. Met Insole will be indispensable to her. She will want 
for: Dr. Scholl’s Conformo-Met Insole is made anatomi- them in every pair of her high heeled shoes. By all 
n it | cally correct in Rights and Lefts to give proper sup- means stock up on this sensational new relief at once. 
and § port to the Anterior page i Arch and relieve 
1s # § pains, cramps, callouses, urning sensations at ; 
r in | the bottom of the foot due to arch weakness. The top THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., Inc. 












piece of sole leather is moulded to form-fit the foot 
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62 West 14th Si., New York 11 
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Rationed Shoe Stocks Down 25 Per Cent 





OPA Statistical Study Shows Sharp Reduction in Inventories in Year 
Preceding January 1, 1945—Explains Tighter Rationing 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Retail and 
wholesale inventories of rationed shoes 
were reduced approximately 25 per 
cent between January 1, 1944, and 
January 1, 1945, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration said in a statement re- 
leased May 31. 

Reporting on the supply and demand 
for rationed footwear during 1944, the 
agency said there were 200,844,000 
pairs of rationed shoes in retailers’ and 
wholesalers’ stocks at the beginning of 
1944, and 150,934,000 pairs at the be- 
ginning of this year. 

The smaller output of civilian ration- 
type shoes anticipated this year as a 
result of heavy military demand for 
leathers, together with the drain on in- 
ventories, have made it necessary to 
distribute rationed shoes to civilians at 
a slower rate, OPA said. 

Although reserves of rationed shoes 
diminished rapidly over the past year, 
careful rationing of the available sup- 
ply narrowed the gap between produc- 
tion and distribution. In 1943, con- 
sumers used 53,394,000 more pairs of 
rationed shoes than were produced dur- 
ing those twelve months. Every year, 
the agency explained, this extra demand 
must be satisfied by drawing on the in- 
ventory pool. Inventories would have 
been used up much faster, however, if 
the demand for rationed shoes had not 
been cut from 348,703,000 pairs in 1943, 
to 307,203,000 pairs in 1944. Distribu- 
tion of rationed shoes in 1944 exceeded 
production by 49,910,000 pairs, a slight- 
ly lower figure than in the previous 
year. 

Rationing relieved the pressure of 
consumer demand in this way, OPA in- 
dicated: During 1943 the first year of 
shoe rationing, three stamps were made 
valid for shoe purchases—Stamps 17 
and 18 in War Ration Book No. 1, and 
Airplane Stamp 1 in War Ration Book 
No. 3. In 1944, only two stamps were 
validated—Airplane Stamps 2 and 3. 

This year, with smaller inventories 
to fall back upon, and the continuing 
requirements of the Pacific War and of 
the European occupation forces to be 
met, the interval between validation of 
shoe stamps has again been lengthened, 
OPA said. A new shoe stamp will be- 
come good on August 1, nine months 
after the last previous shoe stamp came 
into use. 

The breakdown of supply and de- 
mand figures shows that over-all pro- 
duction and imports reached 472,618,000 
pairs in 1944, as compared with 474,- 
605,000 in 1943. Of this 1944 total, how- 
ever, 159,872,000 pairs were non-ra- 
tioned types of footwear, and 55,453,000 
pairs were sold directly to the military, 
exempt Government agencies and for 
export to the United Nations. 

This left only 257,293,000 pairs of 


rationed-type shoes for distribution 
through regular trade channels. 
Against this supply, there was a total 
demand for 307,208,000 pairs of ra- 
tioned-type shoes, 49,910,000 more than 
were produced. 

Of the total number of rationed pairs 
used, 16,528,000 pairs went indirectly to 
exempt agencies and for export, and 
24,501,000 were released from ration- 
ing. A total of 263,035,000 were bought 
by individual consumers and 3,139,000 
by employers and institutions for their 
personnel, 

In 1943, only 46,647,000 pairs were re- 
quired by the military, exempt Govern- 
ment agencies and for export, and a to- 
tal of 295,309,000 pairs were left for 
distribution through regular trade 
channels, 

These figures are being issued, OPA 
said, so that consumers and the trade 
may see exactly how much footwear has 
been available, where it went, and why 
tighter rationing has become increas- 
ingly necessary. . 


Help Your Shoes 
To Longer Life 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50] 





or in the shoe advertisement over a pe- 
riod of time, he has to give value or he 
doesn’t stay in business. BUY SHOES 
YOU KNOW. 

In selecting a pair of shoes, the cus- 
tomer should make sure to get the 
proper fit. About 1900 or a little later, 
small shoes were a must. If a healthy 
girl was unfortunate enough to have 
feet of normal proportions to support 
her weight and height comfortably, she 
was apt to be socially undesirable and 
the object of ridicule. This led to tor- 
ture not thought of by the Inquisition, 


and to be deformed, knotted feet which 


deprived many a woman of her full 
share of happiness in life. Fortunately, 
we have become a little more sensible 
as to size, but at present, the chief 
abuse is in improper shape. 

Looking at his feet as he stands with- 
out shoes or stockings, anyone can see 
how much space they really need. It is 
easy to see how the foot “points.” Many 
shoes of the pointed type compress all 
of the foot into a space not nearly large 
enough and in a direction entirely dif- 
ferent from that which nature designed 
for the foot. When a ruler is laid along 
the heel and the inside of the shoe, 
there should be a straight line from the 
heel to the end of the toe. If the shoes 
flare out or are sharply pointed, they 
can’t fit properly and one doesn’t get 
the maximum of comfort. INSIST ON 
THE PROPER FIT. 











To a thinking person, it would 
unnecessary to point out that extre 
high heels are bad medicine for the f 
When they are worn, the wearer 
the same general stability that 
would have on short stilts, and w 
she may be a¢customed to the di 
fort of the shoes so that she is hardly | 
conscious of it, many a bad temper ang 
uneven disposition may be the 
Actually a woman wearing heels 
are too high is walking on her toes, 
you are a wearer of spike heels, 
brag about your corns, weak arches, 
bruises, bent toes, sore leg muscles, fre. 
quent strained, and sprained ankles and 
arches. a 

Shoes that are too small are especi- 
ally bad if they are too-short. The con- 
struction of a shoe allows for a certain 
amount of spreading and stretch, but 
there is no easy way to make a shoe 
longer. Allow a half inch of space in 
the toe of the shoe, if you like comfort, 

Shoes that are too large should also 
be avoided since they cause bunions and 
blisters, the latter are easily infected 
and often are very serious. There 
should be some space between the two 
“flaps” or quarters in which the laces 
are threaded. If there is no space, the 
shoe does not give proper support, if 
there is too much, the lace rubs on the 
instep and causes irritation. If shoes 
do not fit the feet, it is only natural 
that they will stretch and wear out at 
the point of most pressure if too 
or become shapeless if too large. 
erly fitted shoes keep their shape and 
style and they wear longer. Then 
shoes that are not comfortable are 
long wearing because the owner is 
luctant to wear them and may th 
them away or give them away at 
first opportunity. Again we say-GEP 
THE PROPER FIT and AVOID EX 
TREMES. 

The chief enemy of shoe leather is 
moisture, either inside the shoe in the 
form of perspiration, or on the outside 
in the form of rain, snow, damp floors, 
and the like. Any good leather can be 
quickly ruined by moisture because 
when wet, leather stretches very easily 
and when dried out improperly, may 
crack and peel. Perspiration causes the 
lining to become moist and shortens the 
life of the leather. For this reason, al- 
ternate shoes daily, giving each & 
chance to dry out and to “rest.” If you 
are outdoors a lot, oiling the soles and - 
uppers will, generally speaking, double 
the life of the shoe or boot. The best 
types of material for greasing shoes are 
tallow, neat’s foot oil, wool grease, and 
castor oil. When applying oil, be sure 
the shoes are clean, then heat them 
carefully until they are warm, not hot. 
Apply the oil with a piece of cloth and 
work well into the leather with the 
hands. A frequent coating of mineral 
oil, or in fact, almost any light grease 
or oil, to the soles of the shoes will work 
wonders in lengthening the life of the 
sole, and making it soft, comfortable, 
and wear-resistant. [TO BE CONCLUDED] 
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y ores without a wide color range 
SUEDE KID is as much in demand as ever, for the deep beauty 
of SUEDE KID cannot be duplicated in any other leather. 
Large pieces of emery are buffed over the flesh side of the skin and 
the tiny hair cells stand up to form a suede finish. 
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BUILT TO FAMOUS 


PLAYFUL shoe 


STANDARDS! 





Hee’ big news for you—and for your 
customers! PLAYFUL Shoes, in clever platform-type 
styles, built on scientifically-fitted PLAYFUL 
lasts—are now made of ration-free materials! 
PLAYFUL Shoes, with “bacon rind" uppers and 
durable plastic soles, are smart looking, 

long wearing, easy on young growing feet. And 
easy to sell, too! Write today for details. 

Also available as rationed shoes in Elk Leathers 


Sizes 84 to 11% and 12 to 3; S$ and M widths. 


Priced to Sell Profitably 
for $4 and $5 


WEBER SHOE CO. sx. cos 4, missoum 








Pacific War Supply Problem 
Staggers Imagination 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53] 


the early stages of our re-occupation. It is warm and damp 
here. Yearly average temperature approximates 87 degrees 
Fahrenheit, annual precipitation 90 in. Your clothes and 
bags will mould if left to stand for considerable time 
Rain comes in heavy, short showers. It was supposedly 
the dry season during our visit. The real rains aren’t sup 
posed to come until July, but it was difficult to convince 
some of the men not to take their ponchoes and rain gear 
to the movies and the mess halls. 

| The people here are Chamorros and practically all of 
the natives speak English. They are kind and friendly, 
‘alert and intelligent, responsive and expressive. In spite 
of difficulties experienced by and in the re-occupation, they 
have welcomed the return of the Americans. 

A real insight into logistics planning was provided for 
me on Guam, for this island has been the center of plan 
ning for the most recent operations against Japan and will 
probably remain so until larger land masses are secured. 


The Part Logistics Plays 


Logistics is one of the newer military arts, every opera 
tion in a logistics setup is really a step toward an ultimate 
goal, rather than an end in itself. All military operations 
are always considered on a logistics basis, that is, careful 
consideration is always given to whether the objective can 
| be supplied, used, developed, and held. Logistics has gen 
| erally been thought to cover only supply, but in addition, it 
| also covers maintenance, construction, transportation and 
| medical services. 

Logistics planning always required fairly accurate fore- 
casts of what will be needed in the months ahead and in 
the Pacific this is particularly true, since in the Westem 
Pacific a requisition is generally not filled for at least four 
months after it is filed. Ammunition requirements are the 
hardest to anticipate in the Pacific. The fast movement of 
our troops gives the logistics people many headaches in 
the determination of the amount of ammunition that will 
be needed for a particular operation. Tonnages that are 
needed at the present time are twice the original estimates. 

For example, B-29’s that were originally supposed to 
carry a four-ton bomb load now are able to carry 12 tons 
These planes are now 85 per cent operational rather than 
the 70 per cent that was originally felt to be the maximum 
and are now flying five missions in 10 days rather than 
seven missions per month. 

In the Central Pacific ammunition requirements during 
the Okinawa operation were about 175,000 tons for the 
Navy and 166,000 tons for the ground forces, as compared 
with a monthly average for the Navy of 36,500 tons and 
9600 tons for the ground forces. More than 130,000 tons 
of rations are being consumed monthly in this area both 
ashore and afloat. 

In this area logistics is under a joint command and all 
officers agree that what is being used now will pale into 
insignificance when requirements are made known for 
later operations in the large land masses of Asia. Ther 
will be no let up in supplies due to the passing of the Jap 
fleet but cargo movements will be made with more conf 
dence and certainty. 

Supplies will have to flow to the Pacific in increased 
quantities, despite the ending of the war in Europe, for 
the fact that the European theater had top priority on both 
supplies and shipping has been the only bottleneck holding 

[TURN TO PAGE 72, PLEASE] 
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four 
e the tions headed for rough weather or does your Barometer indi- 
7 : cate clear sailing? In either case, now is the time to overhaul 
will and reequip your business ship for peace-time operation. 
ak : In doing so, you can add an “Anchor to the Windward” by adopting a 
d to special orthopedic program—one that is designed to handle “problem 
re feet.” Such a program is built around Miller Health Shoes and is the 
ails most unadulterated foot-help program in America. It means sure-fire 
than profits from a small investment in time, effort,and money. We urge you, 
ring thetefore. to write us for we'd like to talk things over with you. 
the : 
ared We here at Miller's have completed our plans for peace-time 
and operations. We are settled in our large new factory, ready 
tons to step up production when more labor and materials are 
roth available. We are convinced the strain of war activity upon 

women’s feet has greatly increased the future need for ortho- 
“LEA Li Sage 
Jap 
< NEW YORK OFFICE CHICA 

GO, ILL. ALSO 

- 656 Marbridge Bldg. 1208 Republic Bldg. West Coast Rep. 
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SURE FOOTING 
is in your hand with 


NEO-CORD 


NEO-CORD soles and heels are 
America’s safest bottoms — heat, 
acid and oil-resisting. They give 


the utmost protection on smooth, 
slippery surfaces. You can make a 
big contribution to a safer country 
by putting more NEO-CORD bottoms 
on safety and work shoes. 


OIL RESISTANT 
NON-SLIP 
features that make 
EXTRA SALES 


There's no rubber content in NEO- 
CORD soles and heels. Genuine 
MULTI-ANGLE construction adds 
long wear to material that resists 
oils, acids, heat and sunlight. 
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Pacific War Supply Problem 
Staggers Imagination 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70] 


up an even faster military movement in the Pacific. Every 
commander we contacted considered shipping his number 
one problem. 

After leaving Guam I journeyed to Saipan, lwo Jima 
and several islands in the Western Carolines. In all these 
places the Fleet and practically all its repair and supply 
functions were afloat. These activities are under Service 
Force, Pacific Fleet, which’ is exactly what the name im- 
plies. Squadron Ten, which is under Service Force, oper. 
ates the world’s largest floating supply and repair base. 
From this main base a network of subsidiary mobile bases 
operate at the most advanced anchorages. Thus, it 
serves as the last jumping off place for fighting ships of 
the Fleet before making their thrusts into Japanese waters. 
Although exact information, both as to the number of ships 
and number of men under the control of Squadron Tea, is 
a military secret, it can be said that ships run into the 
hundreds and men into the thousands. 

Under the command of Commodore W. R. Carter, USN, 
this “floating base” is referred to by Admiral Chester 
Nimitz as his “secret weapon” which upset all Japanese 
planning by permitting the American fleet to make strikes 
thousands of miles from shore bases without being re 
quired to return even for refueling. 

The current operation of the Fifth Fleet, the Okinawa 
operation, represents the biggest supply job and logistic 
problem ever tackled by any navy. The amount of sup 








plies necessary to prepare the naval and amphibious 
forces for this single thrust against the Japanese is imagin- 
ation-staggering. This was the job of Squadron Ten. 

The ships of the task force were loaded with the equivalent 
of 1500 freight cars of ammunition for the Okinawa opera- 
tion.. This is the biggest operation of its kind in naval 
history. The tremendous job of loading these thousands 
of tons of bombs, torpedoes and shells was accomplished 
afloat. 

Enough food was loaded aboard to fill 2600 truck loads 
(10-ton capacity) with fresh, frozen and dry provisions. 

For this one operation alone, enough general naval stores 
to fill 1100 ffeight cars were issued. This includes such 
supplies as rope, wire, swabs and general items for ship 
maintenance. Seventy-five freight car loads of health and 
comfort items for the men, such as candy, cigarettes, writ- 
ing paper and toothpaste, also were put aboard. 

Divided among the various repair ships, destroyer 
tenders and floating drydocks, over 6000 craftsmen were 
engaged in repairs to the many vessels being fitted out 
for this operation. Many tons of material and thousands 
of feet of wire were used by the machinists, shipfitters, 
electricians, carpenters and other experts in readying 
the fleet. 

All kinds of parts, which in peace-time conditions would 
have been discarded, are being repaired by Service 
Squadron Ten because of material and parts shortages. 
All the make-shifts that American ingenuity can devise are 
employed to keep the units of the squadron and the ships 
of the fleet operating. 

Everything that can possibly be used again is salvaged, 
from a small tool to a huge anchor. When the hull of a 
boat has been too badly damaged on the coral reefs to be 
repaired, the engine is yanked out to be placed in 4 
good hull. 














To . . 


Such is the Navy’s war of supply in the Pacific. 
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“What Makes a College 


‘ 


‘Style Click? 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47] 


They want to be like their crowd. The 
college girl, even in her campus clothes, 
does not want to be different from the 
other girls; she only wants to be differ- 
ent from the rest of the world. That is 
why, plus the fact that she is young and 
fresh, experimental and often fun-lov- 
ing in her point of view, she is a crea- 
tor of new ideas in women’s as well as 
girls’ styles. 

The following report comes from one 
of our student correspondents at an 
eastern girls’ college. 

Spring has brought colorful clothes 
and playshoes to the college shops. 
“Practicability” is the keynote, with 
little unnecessary spending. The cot- 
tons—dresses, jumpers, and skirts are 
colorful but simple—and expensive! 
Shorts, blue jeans, and tennis dresses 
are worn during the day “to save our 


good clothes.” 

Campus styles present a great variety 
in shoes, but the most popular all-year- 
‘round shoe is the leather stroller (Nor- 
wegian moccasin), worn without socks 
in warm weather and with cotton 
anklets, wool socks, or even with stock- 
ings in cooler weather. For those who 
have an extra stamp the classic saddle 
shoe is still tops. Fabric playshoes with 
closed toes and backs, on rope soles, in 
brilliant colors, are a popular new note. 
In fact, all unrationed coupon-saving 
shoes are popular—black ballet slippers, 
sling pumps with wedge heel and ankle- 
strap playshoes. 

Off-campus and on dates we wear our 
good clothes; the ever useful suit for 
traveling the year ‘round, worn with 
“Shank’s Mare,” or similar low-heeled 
shoes, and perhaps with high-heeled 
pumps, if the possibility of a red-cap 
looks good. In Winter a wool dress“and 
a fur coat are popular. In Spring we 
wear silk or rayon prints, silk, rayon 
or cotton suits, depending on the oc- 
casion. Spectator pumps are still the 
popular high-heeled Spring and Sum- 
mer shoes, but the more dressy unra- 
tioned shoes with lower heels run a close 
second. These are usually white or 
black, the ankle-strap or sling pump 
pattern, and are worn without stock- 
ings or leg make-up if one has that 
much-wanted tan. 

For this coming Fall the classic skirt 
and sweater, argyle socks, gray flannel 
shorts, Norwegian moccasins and 
camel’s hair coat are too much a part of 
the college curriculum to be abandoned. 
We shall wear saddles if we can get 
them. High-heeled pumps will cer- 
tainly be worn on dressy occasions, but 
the dressy low-heeled pump will be a 
favorite, too. However, college styles 
are unpredictable, and we might well 
be wearing high-buttoned boots or 
Grecian sandals next year if enough 
people started the fad. 
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Opportunities are always open for men of merit. Send for application biank 
today if this profit-sharing plan appeals to you. 


1240 W. LAWRENCE AVENUE + CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 





HEALTH SPOT SHOES FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


MEN OF MERIT 


Mr. CLYDE HERMAN, Manager 
HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOP 


The success which Mr. Herman has 
made in the Fond du Lac Health Spot 
Shoe Shop reflects his ability and the 
enthusiasm he has for his work. 
This success story is being repeated in Health Spot Shoe Shops all 
over the country. It is conclusive proof that the Health Spot Shoe 
Shop profit-sharing plan offers an unusual opportunity te men who 
have it in them to succeed. This liberal profit-sharing plan has 
particular appeal for men with a rich background of experience 
who appreciate the opportunity to make the most of their ability. 













27 South Main Street 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 





Builds Shoes for Midgets 


Wameco, KANS.—Twenty-five years 
ago when Jack Hoffert, Chicago shoe 
builder, observed that children’s shoes 
looked out of proportion on the tiny 
feet of midgets, he began designing 
shoes for midgets as a business. Today 
he can show 500 wooden duplicates of 
tiny midget feet stacked in neat racks 
in his store. 

When he started the business he in- 
vested $500 in miniature lasts, and now — 
he claims to have every midget in the 
country as a customer. 


*“T'll take a midget order quicker 
than one for regular size,” he said. 
“Whenever a midget needs a pair of 
shoes, he just sends me a picture of the 
style he wants and it’s made up on the 
last.” 

At first he made a firm promise not 
to make any other shoes other than 
those for midgets, but he finally re- 
lented and now makes shoes for larger 
sizes. He has a model of special size 
18 footgear for a circus giantess 8 feet 
tall, and copies for another circus 
woman whose shoes are as. wide as they 
are long. 





real source of profits. 
Inquiries invited 
357 Fourth Avenue 
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Our factoring service makes it possible 
for the shoe executive to devote full time 
to productiqn and selling activities—the 


Branck Offices 
LYNCHBURGH, VA. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
LULEDGQUGHQUARQUEQEGQUGERUNDONDUOEGUDUGUGUERERGOGGRGQUGOUGUEGROQEGORROUGURORGONCHRORRERCORCRORRCOTCNEI IIT 
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msscegusenenenttts 
WiLLiAM IsELin & Co., INC. : 
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Army Shoe Needs to Continue 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64] 


The combat boot and the service shoe each come in 
239 different sizes—various combinations of lengths and 
widths necessary to fit the feet of American soldiers. Retail 
stores do not expect to fit every customer, but willingly 
lose a number of sales each month for lack of odd sizes— 
sizes which they do not desire to carry in stock because 
of the slow turnover. The Army, however, must fit every 
foot. A critical shortage of combat boots can delay the 
execution of a military plan as directly as a shortage of 
ammunition. 

In planning Army supply, allowance must be made for 
loss from enemy action. Fortunately, that loss has been 
light in recent months, but in planning for a fighting Army, 
all foreseeable possibilities must be reckoned with. The 
temporary setback experienced by our Army in the Battle 
of the Bulge in December, when some supplies were lost 
to the enemy, is an indication of the necessity for reserves. 

Balanced against these factors is the return to stocks of 
rebuilt and repaired boots and shoes. In buying new foot- 
wear, the Army cuts its total requirements to the extent 
that they will be met by -reclamation. 

Taking into account varying replacement factors, induc- 
tion rates, length of supply lines and maintenance of work- 
ing stock levels, the Army issue requirements for 1945 
are estimated at 30,986,000 pairs of shoes. This total 
allows 28,152,000 for the Army itself, 698,000 for the Navy, 
848,000 for the Philippine Army, and 1,288,000 for the 
French Army. 

Production of leather shoes for civilians averaged 350 
million pairs a year from 1936-40. Last year production 
dropped to 260 million pairs. These were distributed - 
through rationing and to some extent were supplemented 
by withdrawals from inventory and by production of non- 
rationed fabric shoes. 

Alongside these figures, Army requirements of 31 mil- 
lion are not large. But the comparison is misleading. A 
pair of Army shoes takes a much larger amount of leather 
than a pair of civilian shoes, and the leather must be of 
the best grades obtainable. 

Men’s heavy oxfords, for example, require about 2% 
square feet of upper gather for each pair. Women’s and 
children’s shoes normally take about 14% square feet. The 
Army service shoe takes about four square feet of upper 
leather. A pair of combat boots, even with the most eco- 
nomical cutting of the hide, requires more than seven 
square feet. The leather used in one million military shoes 
is enough to make on the average about three million 
civilian pairs. As more combat boots are required over- 
seas, the Army’s requirements for leather go up. 

The shortage of shoes for civilians today reflects the 
shortage of cattle hides. Manufacturing facilities exist to 
build more shoes. But there are not enough hides to meet 
the vastly greater demands of a war economy. 

The Army’s shoe requirements in 1944, it is estimated, 
took about 25 per cent of the total available cattle hide 
leather. For the second quarter of 1945, the War Produc- 
tion Board has allocated the Army 40 per cent of the avail- 
able supply and in the third quarter, 37 per cent. Large 
as these allocations are, they will not provide shoes to 
keep the pipeline full as fast as soldiers are wearing them 
out and as a result, the Army may have to reduce its 
working reserves further. 

The end of the German war brings no immediate change 
in the Army’s requirements for leather. At the best, there 
is no prospect of a reduction before the end of 1945. 

[TuRN To pace 85, PLEAse] 
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Army Purchases Set at 17,000,000 Pairs 





Fs 
figure Represents Six-Months’ Requirements of Leather Footwear 


Boston—Army leather footwear re- 
ts for the six-month period 
aiding September 30 approximate 17,- 
0,000 pairs, it was announced recent- 
lyat the Boston Quartermaste: Depot. 
The types of shoes included in a re- 
gued second and third-quarter summary 
mleased by the Public Relations Office 
ge service combat boots, service shoes 
with reversed uppers, low-quarter tan 
shoes, tropical combat boots and moun- 
tain ski boots. Service combat boots 
geount for about 70 per cent of the 
otal. 


In releasing the figures, Colonel 
Bernard J. Finan, Depot Commanding 
Ofer, re-emphasized the statement 
issued by the Depot on May 8 that 
‘ithough this represents a leveling off 
in the over-all procurement picture 
during the second and third quarters, 
itis pointed out that the military needs 
ad the Army are thus being adjusted 
tthe production capacity of the indus- 
tty, which involves a consideration of 
materials, manpower and machinery.” 

Contracts covering the manufacture 
af leather footwear, some of which alg 
ready have been published, are: 

Service Combat Boots — Endicott- 
Johnson Corporation, 1,868,616 pairs; 








International Shoe Co., 1,678,988; J. F. 
McElwain Co., 1,211,000; General Shoe 
Grporation, 1,199,000; Brown Shoe 
(., 1,005,000; Allen-Squire Co., 137,- 
00; G. H. Bass & Co., 60,000; Belle- 
ville Shoe Mfg. Co., 188,000; Bostonian 
Shoe Sales Corporation, 139,000; Bridge- 


Co., 84,000; 
Edwin Clapp & Sons, 15,000; J. M. 
Connell Shoe Co., 19,000; J. F. Cor- 
Shoe Corporation, 240,000; G. P. 
, 92,000; Daly Bros. Shoe 
000; Doyle Shoe Co., 118,000; 
A. Eaton Co., 388,160; Farm- 
Shoe Mfg. Co., 40,500; Field & 
t Co., 36,000; Freeman Shoe Cor- 
ion, 350,000; John A. Frye Shoe 
102,000; Gardiner Shoe Co., 291,- 
E. J. Givren Shoe Co., 60,000; 
. Hazzard Co., 191,000; Hill Bros. 
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—Five Types of Shoes Included in Revised Second 
and Third Quarter Summary 


Co., 59,000; Holland-Racine Shoes, Inc., 
150,000; Hubbard Shoe Co., 112,500; 
A. R. Hyde & Sons Co., 144,000; Jung 
Shoe Mfg. Co., 66,000; George E. Keith 
Co., 42,000; Knapp Bros. Shoe Mfg. 
Co., 84,000; A. S. Kreider Shoe Mfg. 
Co., 60,000; J. Landis Shoe Co., 69,776; 
Leonard & Barrows Shoe Co., 120,000; 
John E. Lucey Co., 132,000; Mid-States 
Shoe Co., 174,000; Milwaukee Shoe Co., 
102,000; M. A: Packard Co., 22,000; 
Perry-Norvell Co., 199,998; Red Wing 
Shoe Co., 90,000; Shelby Shoe Co., 138,- 
553; Wall Streeter Shoe Co., 69,000; 
A. H. Weinbrenner Co., 214,000; Weyen- 
berg Shoe Mfg. Co., 547,000. 

Service Shoes (Reversed Uppers)— 
Allen-Squire Co., 90,000; . Ascutney 
Shoe Corporation, 132,000; Bedford 
Shoe Co., 48,000; Belleville Shoe Mfg. 
Co., 60,000; Bridgewater Workers Co- 
Operative Association, 24,000; William 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., 72,000; Brown 
Shoe Co., 90,000; Cannon Shoe Co., 89,- 
004; J. W. Carter Co., 207,603; Crad- 
dock-Terry Shoe Corporation, 120,000; 
G. P. Crafts Co., 30,000; Daly Bros. 
Shoe Co., 30,000; W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Co., 51,000; Endicott-Johnson Corpora- 
tion, 492,000; Farmington Shoe Mfg. 
Co., 18,000; Federal Prison Industries, 
389,397; General Shoe Corporation, 
508,000; Diamond Shoe Corporation, 
74,397; The Hanover Shoe, Inc., 75,- 
000; R. P. Hazzard Co., 49,000; Hill 
Bros. Co., 18,000; Hubbard Shoe Co., 
37,500; International Shoe Co., 105,996; 
Knapp Bros. Shoe Mfg. Co., 48,000; 
Koss Shoe Co., 115,500; J. Landis Shoe 
Co., 42,000; Leverenz Shoe Co., 114,000; 
J. F. McElwain Co., 120,000; Musebeck 
Shoe Co., 72,000; Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., 
271,201; Perry-Norvell Co., 60,000; 
John Pilling Shoe Co., 36,000; A. G. 
Walton & Co., 120,000; Weyenberg 
Shoe Mfg. Co., 185,000; Winchell Shoe 
Mfg. Co., 42,000; A. S. Kreider & Sons, 
60,000. 

Low-Quarter Tan Shoes—Brockton 
Boot and Shoe Co., 27,500; Brown Shoe 
Co., 138,546; Connolly Shoe Co., 60,000; 
Conrad Mfg. Co., 36,000; Endicott- 
Johnson Corporation, 130,908; Farming- 
ton Shoe Mfg. Co., 31,500; French, 

[TURN TO PAGE 86, PLEASE] 
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WASHINGTON.—Production of boots, 
shoes and slippers, other than rubber, 
for March amounted to 43,884,274 
pairs, according to a monthly release 
by the Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census. This represented 
an increase of 12.9 per cent over the 
38,871,273 pairs produced in February 
and an increase of 5.1 per cent over the 
41,751,297 pairs which were produced 
in March, 1944. Production for the first 
three months of 1945 was 122,425,662 
pairs, 5.3 per cent higher than that for 
the same period in 1944. 

Production of footwear for the gov- 
ernment, including military and non- 
military, totaled 4,918,919 pairs in 
March, higher than both the February 
cutput of 4,264,843 pairs and that for 
March, 1944 of 3,463,967 pairs. Produc- 
tion in this classification for the first 
quarter of 1945 was 13,509,457 pairs, 
an increase over the 10,044,960 pairs 
which were produced in the first quar- 
ter of 1944. 

Production of men’s shoes, both dress 
and work types, came to 5,623,469 pairs 
in March, a slight increase over the 
5,457,351 pairs produced in February 
and drop from the 6,790,605 pairs which 
were produced in March a year ago. 
Output for the three-month period in 
1945 was 16,683,191 pairs, a drop from 
the 19,181,086 pairs which were pro- 
duced in the same period the previous 
year. 
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e COMPO CONSTRUCTION 
e QUALITY LEATHER SOLES 
e FELT LINED 

STYLE 160—BROWN EVERETT 


STYLE 161—NAVY BLUE EVERETT 
STYLE 162—LIGHT BLUE EVERETT 
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Whites in Big Demand in Retail Stores 





New York, Atlanta and St. Paul Retailers Report Heavy Calls for 
Summer Whites, Despite Deterrent Effect of Cold 
W eather—Play Shoes Selling Well 


New York.—Where stores in this 
area have white shoes, especially tan 
and white combinations, they are doing 
a very good business, ahead of last 
year, figures show. Coupons No. 2 and 
No. 3 are being used. Number 1 coupon 
is practically nil. Every retailer says 
that he could sell all the whites he could 
get. ‘This is true despite the fact that 
consumers have been cut down on cou- 
pons and May and the first part of June 
have been the wettest since 1940 and 
the coldest since 1935 for the city of 
New York. Demand for two-tone sad- 
dles in the girls’ and boys’ departments 
and. for two-tone white and tan com- 
binations in the men’s departments has 
also been big. 

Aside from whites, the women’s de- 
partments have been selling a little of 
everything. One high style store has. 
been doing a substantial business in 
closed black suedes, real Fall shoes. 
The manager of the store reports a tre- 
mendous run on blue calf and black 
patent leather, due, he believes, to the 
continued cool weather. Red and green, 
where any are to be found, are also sell- 
ing, some customers buying them in- 
stead of white. 

The play shoe departments are doing 
a rushing business on all styles and 
colors. One Fifth Avenue store, which 
recently enlarged its play shoe depart- 
ment, reports “terrific” activity. An- 
other high style store is enjoying good 
sales in high clogs, unrationed, selling 
for over $12. Thong sandals are being 
bought for beach shoes by girls; the 
ballet play shoe is also doing very well 
in this same store. Men’s and big 
boys’ departments do not carry many 
unrationed shoes, but depend almost en- 
tirely on staple and rationed gport 
types. Business in these shoes is good, 
frequently better than a year ago. 

In children’s shoes dress types are 
very scarce and are expected to con- 
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Seasonal method for featuring their 
white shoes Is used by the Florsheim 
Shoe- Store, Chicago, Iii. 





tinue so for Fall. One store that spe- 
cializes in children’s shoes reports 
plenty of misses’ sizes but a growing 
searcity of growing girls’. Unrationed 
shoes are selling very well in children’s 
departments. 


Dressy Whites Wanted in Atlanta 


Cool, comfortable whites are leading 
the sales in Atlanta this month, as the 
hot weather really hits the sunny South. 
Atlanta shoe dealers report a rush on 
whites; and the present trend seems to 
be the dressier the shoe, the higher the 
heel, the better. Nailheads, fancy bows, 
jeweled toes in white shoes are very 
popular. 

Next in line and in keeping with the 
gay mood are red shoes in rationed ma- 


terials. One store has a complete new 
stock of reds in alligator, calf, suede, 
and lizard—all in bareback pumps o 
sandals, with towering heels. 

A surprise to Atlanta retailers is the 
rising demand for brown walking shoes 
for Summer wear, especially in loafer 
types and moccasin styles. One store 
has a new shipment of black suedes, 
which it is featuring this month. They 
come in very bare sandals and pumps, 
with jeweled and suede bows and high 
heels. 

Brown and white spectators and 
biack patents are still in great demand 
The one store, Thompson, Boland-Lée, 
which had a shipment of spectators, 
was sold out the day after their arrival, 
without any advertising. 

All the stores report a general in- 
crease over last month in the sale of 
non-rationed play shoes, as the ration 
stamps begin to grow scarce, but sur 
prisingly enough, there has been only a 
slight decrease in rationed sales. Most 
retailers report an increase in sales 
over this time last year. They explain 
this by the fact that they have received 
higeer shoe shipments this year than 
last. 


St. Paul Shows Variety in White 


Schuneman, Inc., featured white 
shoes for “everything you do or wear.” 
Plenty of variety in styles was shown 
at this store. 

Macy’s featured a white perforated 
oxford and a white pump, trimmed ip 
brown for work or dress. A black pat 
ent pump with wrap-around toe for 
dress was an excellent seller. 

Newman’s was strong on white styles. 
A white suede sandal scalloped and per- 
fed with high heel was smart. A white 
suede pump with tear drop trim was 
featured to complete a Summer cos 
tume. 

The Emporium also presented white 
footwear. A white kid sandal with high 
heel, and a white spectator pump with 
ten trim and leather heel sold well. The 
Golden Rule varied its showings by con- 
trasting its displays with dark or light 
sandals. A black sandal in rayon faille 
and a white in perforated calfskin both 
sold for $8.95. 
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Falancec Program for Shoes 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45] 
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if by that you mean a bureaucratic supervision of 

business that would substitute academic theories for 
tried experience of practical business men. Theré’s 
rule or reason, though, that should stop business 
n, like the group of shoe trade representatives that 
June 7 in New York to discuss this year ‘round pro- 
etion proposal from sitting down together and figur- 


ysounder, more efficient basis. That kind of co- 


ion is always to be encouraged, assuming, of 





portunity that exists today to cooperate voluntarily 


ir the betterment of the industries in which they are | 


ged. Should they overlook the advantages to be 
d from concerted action in such matters as the 


‘round merchandising and production plan, they | 
me likely to find themselves facing one or the other of | 


fwo highly undesirable alternatives, One would be the 


kind of bureaucratic control and supervision io 
ich we have referred. If business men fail to put | 
ir houses in order, governments today are in the | 

to have a try. The other alternative, moreover, | 


t be infinitely worse. For it was out of the un- 
healthy soil of unemployment, distress and disillusion- 
ment that dictatorships arose following the last world 
war. 

“Tt can’t happen here,” you say? Again you're right, 
we confidently believe, but if you are, the reason is 
because there’s too much sound, common sense in 
American business and the American people to let it 
happen here. Given the same sort of conditions that 
existed in Europe in that fateful twenty-year period 
following 1919, the same degree of depression, frustra- 


‘tion and discouragement, and it could happen—any- 


where. 

Out of the sound, straight-thinking common sense 
and judgment of business men comes this balanced 
Program for the American shoe industry and we 
think that, even from motives of intelligent self interest, 
all shoe men owe it to themselves to do their part in 
helping to put it across. It means better, sounder, safer 
and in the long run more profitable business for re- 
lailers, manufacturers, tanners, materials makers and 
everybody all along the line. It means the only real 
ind of security there is or can be for labor in the post- 

ar world, the security that is based on steady, useful, 

uctive employment. We think the shoe trade owes a 

t of gratitude to men like Henry Nunn who pioneered 

is idea and proved it could be made practical back in 

days when it seemed a little starry-eyed to some 
us; to the National Shoe Manufacturers Association 


which now. has taken a leading part in sponsoring it, 
[TURN TO PAGE 85, PLEASE] 





out ways and means to put their industry on a bet- | 


, that it is voluntary, lawful and based upon in- | 
idual initiative originating within the industry itself. | 
= Business men indeed, can ill afford to pass up the | 
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Retail Trade Review 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 60] 


salesman is not inclined to be too per- 
suasive ause he thinks of the 
empty shelves, and the manufacturer 
isn’t able to keep the shoes coming’be- 
cause of lack of material and labor. 
It makes the retailer's job particu- 
larly difficult, but he says optimisti- 
cally that conditions may show signs 


of improvement. 
* * * 


CONFERENCE SPURS 
SAN FRANCISCO SALES 


Thr United Nations Conference in 


San Francisco has given an additional 
boost to the already good sales rec- 
ords of retail shoe stores. Previous to 
the opening of the Conference sales 
were well ahead of last year, but with 
the influx of visitors from forty-eight 
nations, the records grew increasingly 
better. - 

To take care of the needs of our 
distinguished guests, OPA set up a 
special ration board authorized to is- 
sue whatever ration stamps and points 
were needed for their use and com- 
fort. Special shoe ration stamps were 
given upon application to all visiting 
delegations and to others connected 
with the Conference who could show 
a need for them. 

Among the largest. group applica- 
tions filed-was one from the Russian 
delegation for shoe stamps for eight- 
een members of its group. This was 
just one of the many applications 
which was approved by the special 
conference ration board. As a result 
of this policy, shoes from San Fran- 
cisco stores will be traveling to all 
parts of the world as the United Na- 
tions Conference delegates return to 
their homes. 

During the Conference stores 
throughout the city showed special 
NCIO welcome signs and window dis- 
plays in honor of the historic occasion. 
Among those that attracted special at- 
tention were the Sommer & Kaufmann 
garden windows reported in the June 
Ist issue of Boor anno Snore Re- 
corver. Another striking window was 
that of Frank More, Inc. It. welcomed 
the delegates and centered the dis- 
plays around three large colored por- 
traits of President Truman, Josef 
Stalin and Winston Churchill before 
a background of flags of all the United 
Nations included in the Conference. 

Frank Werner featured UNCIO wel- 
coming streamers and also a special 
7th War Loan window with an Amer- 
ican flag flying in the breeze. C. H. 
Baker’s windows carried out the 
theme of Fashion Hits with clever bow 
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and arrew display fixtures. Yellow 
and blue bows and arrows held up the 
display fixtures. Hanan’s windows em- 
phasized the idea of quality and work- 
manship and showed women’s shoes in 
all colors ranging in price from $8.95 
to $13.95 with matching accessories. 
The men’s windows showed the stand- 
ard styles in blacks and browns at 
$12.75 and $15.00 with appropriate 
socks and ties included in the dis- 
plays. 

All the department stores and inde- 
pendent stores were featuring their 
best quality merchandise for the bene- 

[TURN TO PAGE 93, PLEASE] 














Patriotic Price Tags Add Color and Eye Appeal to WINDOW TRIMS 


~~] V3 , 4 Great Little Time Savers 
Size 1%"x2%,"—109 different prices in stock 
6 Doz. — $1.50 & Dez. — $1.70 
pe iy be en B—blue berder 
berder on with yellow ware 


12 Dox. — $2.50 CANADA 52 bor — $2.80 
bd beard— —white beard — 
price im black. 





With Store Name Imprinted: 
144 Tickets—$4.25 





Any selection of prices desired 
Check with Order Please 


DISPLAY CARDS: 75¢ Each; 3 for $1.85 
List of texts te select from will be sent on request. 


Detailed Information on Monthly Service at Your Request. 
MERCHANTS’ SERVICE DEPT., BOOT and SHOE RECORDER, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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nial to Merchandise 
wch-Heckel Production 


oN, Mass.—Arrangements have 
made for Colonia] Tanning Com- 
¥, of this city, to merchandise that 
of the production of the Leach- 


















THE FOOT STIMULATING SHOE 


Friends at the Fitting-Stool 
—and From Then On... 


That’s the description of a retailer and the 
woman he has fitted to Bellaire shoes. They 
make lasting customer friendships that lead 
to future sales. Bellaire proven construction 
assures comfortable, correct fitting. Bellaire 
shoes are sturdy, sensibly styled, and sales-sure. 







HAROLD M. LEACH 


Hecke! Leather Co., Salem, Mass., which 
js not already committed to other 
Wurces. It is expected that this will | 
be, in large part, split leathers. The | 
famnery, with modernized equipment | 
and improvements and sufficient man- 













r, will produce well over a million 
per month. 





CHARLES J. HECKEL 


The Leach-Heckel Leather Co., well 
known throughout the tanning and shoe 
industries, is headed by Harold M. 
Leach and Charles J. Heckel, both tan- 
ners of long and wide experience in 
producing quality leathers of many 
types. 


Former Woblites 
To Open Shoe Chain 


Sr. Louris, Mo.—Jack R. Cutter, who 
resigned his position with Wohl Shoe 
Company recently, is forming a shoe 
company to operate medium and better 
grade women’s and children’s shoe de- 
partments in specialty and department 
stores. Mr. Cutter had been associated 
with Wohl Shoe Company for twenty 
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years. At the time of his resignation, 
he was merchandise manager in com- 
plete charge of all retail operations, 
covering both merchandising and per- 
sonnel supervision as well. 

He will be joined by Edward J. 
Karcher in this new department chain. 
Backed by fifteen years’ experience in 
women’s and children’s shoes, Mr. 
Karcher operated his own retail shoe 
business and later joined his father, 
Carl Karcher, well-known shoe retailer 
for over thirty years. For the past five 
years Mr. Karcher has served at Wohl 
Shoe Company as buyer and merchan- 
diser of women’s, children’s, and men’s 
shoes. . 





Designer Joins La Marquise 
New York—Elinor Bohle, for the 
past year in charge of the styling de- 
partment of Carlisle Shoe Co., has re- 
cently joined La Marquise Footwear, 
Inc., as assistant to Harold Gessner in 
charge of sales and merchandising. 
Mrs. Bohle’s new position also includes 
styling of the line, which covers a com- 
plete range of footwear suitable for 
indoor wear. Prior to coming to New 
York with Carlisle, she worked for 
three years in the style department of 
Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. The 


previous four years, Mrs. Bohle had 
her own design studio in St. Louis. 
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Net 10 days F.0.B. New York 
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Childs Enlarges —~ 
Springfield Store 


Hotyoke, Mass.—With the recent 
purchase of property adjacent to their 
Springfield store, Thomas S. Childs, 
Inc., will double the size of the present 
store which is located at 349 Bridge 
Street. Plans for the new store which 
will combine the two properties include 
the most modern equipment and decora- 
tion. A handsome men’s department 
is planned for the basement. The 
Springfield store is the newest unit in 
the Childs chain. The original store 
is in Holyoke. The Hartford unit is 


_ operated as W. C. Simmons Co. 
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WOMEN $ CORDUROY SCUFFS 


California Process—Leather Soles 
COLORS: RED, ROYAL BLUE, WINE 
Full Sizes 4 to 9 





Shoes, Slippers and Rubbers 
for Men, Women and Children 


2 GERDA FOOTWEAR COMPANY 


S994 

AT ONCE DELIVERY 
$D-10 
per pair 
Minimum Orders — 18 pairs 


New York 13, N. Y. 








Plan Extensive Ad Campaign 


Cuicaco, Inn. — Backing up their 
newly introduced formula for athlete’s 
foot, The Scholl Mfg. Company has re- 
leased a Sulfa Solvex ad campaign to 
be featured in magazines and news- 
papers, throughout the balance of the 
year. 


Although only a few months old, this 
product has already demonstrated its 
potentialities as a sales item. The sulfa 
drug is not only a treatment for 
athlete’s foot, but also combats second- 
ary infections which frequently result. 
Laboratory and clinical tests were car- 
ried on for nearly eighteen months. 


Samuels Heads 
St. Louis Group | 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—J. G. Samuels of the 
Samuels Shoe Company was electe 
president of the St. Louis Shoe Mane 





J. G. SAMUELS 


facturers’ Association at the annual 
meeting held at the Statler Hotel re 
cently. He succeeds A. C. Fleener, 1 
H. Rand, of International Shoe Com. 
pany and James S. Legg of Moulton 
Bartley, Inc., were selected as first and 
second vice-presidents, respectively. A 
G. White of Brown Shoe Company was 
re-elected treasurer for a 24th term, 
and A, M. Burton continues as secre 
tary-manager of the association. 

The Board of Directors for the en 
suing year consist of A. C. Fleener of 
Brown Shoe Company, as chairman; L 
K. Kane of Boyd-Welsh, Inc.; C. L 
Hein of Vitality Shoe Company; J. W. 
Howe of Johnson-Stephens & Shinkle 
Shoe Company, and J. L. Moran of Mo 
ran Shoe Company. Mr. Moran is a 
new member of the Board, representing 
the children’s shoe business. The other 
members are all past presidents of the 
association. 

Mr. Legg as second vice-president is 
another new member in the executive 
list of the association. For the past year 
he has served as chairman of the mem- 
bership committee. 





Win “E” Award 


St. Louts, Mo.—The Victory Canvas 
Company, owned by Hamilton, Scheu, 
Walsh Shoe Co., was awarded the 
Army-Navy “E” recently. This com- 
pany makes items for infantrymen,,all 
of which are delivered to the Jefferson- 
ville Quartermaster’s Depot. 

The company started manufacturing 
canvas equipment in the Hamilton, 
Scheu, Walsh shoe factory in October, 
1942.: Now it has a plant of its own; 
the entire output is war materiel, and 
all equipment is owned by the govern- 
ment. 

At the presentation, Albert J. Scheu 
acted as Master of Ceremonies. The 
presentation was made by Major Ray- 
mond L. Springer, Executive Officer 
of the Procurement Division, at the 
Jeffersonville Quartermaster’s Depot. 
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\ Balanced Program for Shoes | 
e [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81] | 


National Shoe Retailers Association, which has 
fjocated it, and to all the other organizations that are | 

nding their support. The plan cannot be put in suc- 
q@sful operation without the united whole-hearted par- 
feipation of every important segment of the industry. 
ind so we think a definite obligation rests on all of us 
ip try to make balanced merchandising and produc- 
fion universal, permanent and successful for the shoe 

y- If that can be accomplished, something, at 
fast, of lasting value will have been salvaged, out of 
the tragic sacrifice of war, to serve humanity in the 
years that lie ahead. 


Army Shoe Needs to Conti 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74] 


Total requirements are governed primarily by the num- 
of men in service and the climate and terrain on which. | 
hese men serve. The scheduled reduction in the size of the’ 
Army from 8,300,000 to 6,968,000 will take many months, 
gince most of the men to be released are now in Europe 
a the Far Pacific. Meanwhile the Army must continue 
t supply them shoes. 
‘In addition, a larger number of shoes are required for 
the pipeline to the Pacific. Distances to our bases across 
the Pacific are almost twice those across the Atlantic. 
Longer lines of supply require larger stocks in transit on 
shipboard and in depots overseas. 
The wear and tear on shoes in the Pacific theaters of 
war has been among the hardest of any theater of combat. 
Further, because the combat boot is a relatively new item, 


few men in the Pacific have yet been outfitted with combat | 


boots. As the demand from Europe falls off, badly needed | 
stocks can be shipped to the Pacific. 

Just before the war in Europe ended, the Army was 
using up shoes faster than they were being built. On the 
basis of government allocations of leather and Army issu- 
ance of shoes, estimates made shortly before V-E Day 
showed that by next October, stocks in depots in this coun- 
try would be reduced by 1% million pairs. This would 


* pull depot stock levels down to 48 days’ supply of GI | 


service shoes to only 28 days’ supply of combat boots. The 
authorized working level for each is 90 days’ supply. As 
the demand from Europe lets up, this servere reduction in 
working stocks will be avoided. 


With the end of fighting against Germany, shoe require. | 


ments for our troops in Europe have been placed on ap- 
proximately the same basis as for troops in the United 
States. This cuts European requirements about in half and 
will enable the Army to build its working reserve of 
service shoes by October to the minimum safe level of 
90 days’ supply. 

However, the demand for the combat boot for soldiers 
already in the Pacific and for equipping others. being sent 
_ to the Pacific from Europe and the United States remains 

high. It is estimated that by October, stocks of combat 
boots in depots in this country will still be 29 days below 


the safe working level of 90 days’ supply. The combat | 
_boot is the principal shoe used overseas, and procurement | 


of combat boots is about three times as great as procute- | 


»ment of service shoes. 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE mrs. pay | 


Too bad each of them cannot enjoy a pair of these 
soft, healthful infant shoes. Unfortunately, Mrs. 
Day’s production, which has always been limited, 
has been further affected by wartime shortages. You 
see, Mrs. Day is just as careful in the selection of 
the material she uses today, as she ever was in peace- 
time. And, Mrs. Day’s supervision of her skilled 
operators who make these important shoes for tiny 


feet is still as diligent as ever. 


_ That is why every pair of Mrs. Day’s Ideal Baby 


Shoes you continue to fit is more valuable than ever 
before. That is why you will remember when peace 
relieves this acute shortage that there is Only ONE 
Mrs. Day, and that her record for consistent quality 
remained unbroken even under the most difficult 


wartime conditions. 


MRS. DAY'S IDEAL sasy sHoE co. 


“DANVERS © MASSACHUSETTS 

’ 
1070 MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


71 WEST 35th STREET 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 














Army Purchases Set 
At 17,000,000 Pairs 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 79] 


Shriner & Urner, 36,000; Florshe, 
Shoe Co., 92,046; Hubbard Shoe Co, 
42,000; J. Landis Shoe Co., . 
Leonard & Barrows Shoe Co., 60,000; 
John E. Lucey Shoe Co., 80,000; 
Shoe Co., 99,000; Teeple Shoe Co,, 
000; Wall-Streeter Shoe Co., 32,500, 

Tropical Combat Boots—Bone Dry 
Shoe Mfg. Co., 15,000; Edwin Clapp é 
Sons, 15,000; J. M. Connell Shoe Co, 
18,000; Field & Flint Co., . 
George E. Keith Co., 30,000; M. 
Packard Co., 12,000. 

Mountain Ski Boots—Cole, Rood & 
Haan Co., 25,000; Freeman Shoe Cor. 
poration, 24,000; A. E. Nettleton Co, 
23,000; and A. Sandler Co., 21,000, 


ad 





Shoe Production 
Up 12.9 Per Cent 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 79] 


Youths’ and boys’ shoe output & 
March amounted to 1,238,598 pairs, 3 
slight decline from the figure fer 
February of 1,251,883 pairs, and s 
further decline from the production i 
March, 1944 of 1,592,947 pairs. For the 
first three months of 1945 production in 
this classification came to 3,840,010 
pairs, a drop from the production d 
the same period the year before of 
4,966,755 pairs. 

Women’s shoe output for March was 
18,100,740 pairs, compared with 15,652, 
571 pairs produced in February and 
18,000,000 263 pairs produced in March, 
1944. Output for the first three months 
of 1945 was 49,792,860 pairs, a slight 
drop from the 50,021,010 pairs which 
were produced in the same months the 
year before. 

Production of misses’ and children's 
shoes for March came to 5,180,110 
pairs, an increase from the 4,317,384 
pairs which were produced in February 
and the 4,174,650 pairs which were pro’ 
duced in March, 1944. Total for the 
first three months of 1945 was 13,621, 
935 pairs, a decided increase over pro- 
duction for the same period in 1944 of 
10,634,882 pairs. 

Infants’ and babies’ shoe production 
in March totaled 3,194,178 pairs, an in- 
crease over production in February of 
2,864,367 pairs and in’ March, 1944 of 
2,477,860 pairs. Total for the first 
three months of 1945 was 9,073,707 
pairs, a decided increase over. the 6,831, 
462 pairs which were produced in the 
same period the previous year. 





Edward B. Hance 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Edward B. Hance, 
long associated with the Washington 
Shoe Co., here, died suddenly recently. 
He had lived in Seattle about 37 years. 
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Original creations in wom- 
en's fashions are usually im- 
itated but seldom equalled. 
The same is often true in the 
field of mechanical or techni- 
cal products . . . particularly 
where the originator is also 
a leader in manufacturing 
skill, product development 
and sales promotion. 


This certainly is true in the 
field of X-Ray Shoe Fitting 
where the original fluoro- 
scopic X-Ray has maintained 
a position of unquestioned 
leadership. Though improved 
and refined thru the years, its 
original basic principles have 
never been surpassed by im- 
itators. You can expect con- 
tinued leadership from the 
originators of X-Ray Shoe 
Fitting. 


SHOE FITTER Jnc. 


3533 NORTH PALMER STREET 
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| Bristol Fabrics, Inc., has announced 


| 
| 
| 


| the appointment of Joseph A. Burke 





JOSEPH A. BURKE 


as sales director of the company’s 
coated fabric division. 

Mr. Burke, widely known and well 
liked throughout the shoe industry, has 
been until recently head of the textile 
division of the Hood Rubber Company 
of Watertown, Mass. His earlier ex- 
perience includes the merchandising of 
shoes for Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany and as shoe buyer for the Spencer 
chain. 

For ten years or more Mr. Burke has 
been closely associated with the de- 
velopment and promotion of fabrics 
largely used in the shoe trade and is a 
recognized expert in that field. 





Reardon Elected 


| Daniel Green Head 


DOLGEVILLE, N. Y.—Warren J. Rear- 
don was elected president of the Daniel 
Green Company, here, at a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors in Boston. 
Mr. Reardon had previously been a 
director of the company with which he 
has been connected for the past 32 
years, serving as superintendent of fac- 


| tory No. 2. 


H. L. Markell, superintendent of fac- 


tory No. 1 and active in the company 


| for 45 years, was elected vice-president 





and a member of the board. 

Roy E. Adams, accounting depart- 
ment head, was appointed assistant to 
the treasurer, E. Ralph Breck. 


To Move to Larger Quarters 


Cuicaco, Int. — Irving Brown Shoe 
Company, wholesale distributors of 
men’s and boys’ shoes, slippers and 
moccasins, will move from 1566 N. 
Damen Ave., here, to larger quarters 
at 32 S. Wells St. The move is sched- 
uled for August. 





Burke Named Bristol 
Sales Director 


Boston.—Max Lash, president of 




















COMFORT 
SUPPORT 
FLEXIBILITY 


Low costs for the manufacturer — 
high volume sales for the merchant 
— lasting comfort for the wearer — 
that’s the record of SPONGEX* 
popularity in men’s shoes! 

Seldom has a new material found 
such universal acceptance as light, 
lively cellular rubber for platforms, 
insoles, linings, heel and tongue 
pads. For foot comfort and correc- 
tion, Spongex is also molded into 
non-toxic, stainless metatarsal pads, 
arch inserts and cookies. 

If you haven't looked into the 
excellent manufacturing character- 
istics and the cushioning comfort 
and coolness afforded by Spongex — 
don’t delay in putting its advan- 
tages into your products. We will 
gladly furnish manufacturers with 
samples of Spongex products now 
in production. Write today! 

*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 










Sponge Rubber 
Products Co. 


111 Derby Place 
SHELTON, CONNECTICUT 
Plents in Derby and Shelton, Conn. 
Seles Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Detroit and Washington 
WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF CELLULAR RUBBER 
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YESTERDAYS SUBSTITUTE... 


TODAY S 


landard / 


Check the cost of this highly 
water-resistant heel-base with 
your heel supplier. 


For Work or Dress Shoes. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


fa 
(C710) {C) OMNI 41.4), helen 
Leather fibre foducts 


BRIDGEWATER,. MASS 








Plan Golf Tournament 


Boston.—The Boston Boot and Shoe 
Club will hold its first golf tournament 
since 1942 at Wollaston Golf Club on 
Tuesday, June 26, according to Presi- 
dent Francis C. Donovan. This tourna- 
ment will be for club members and 
guests of the shoe, leather and allied 
industries. A buffet luncheon will be 
served. All prizes in each of the four 
divisions will be United States War 
Bonds, of $50.00 and $25.00 value. 

Members of the committee in charge 
of this tournament are: Francis C. 
Donovan, James T. Gormley, John E. 


Daniels, Francis B. Masterson, Louis 
H. Salvage, William E. Doyle, John E. 
Lucey, J. S. Lanigan, C. Harvey Moore, 
Jack Sandler, T. Kenyon Holly, George 
A. Dempsey and Elliott Stickney. 





Open Attractive New Offices 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Town and Country’s 
handsome new St. Louis office and 
sample room sset a new high for the 
shoe trade. A blend of fine mahogany, 
period furniture and a touch of the 
modern makes a unique setting in 








Unrationed Shoes 
For Baby Feet 





Palm beach fabric is used for the up- 
pers and plastic for the soles of these 
ration-free baby shoes developed by 
Trimfoot, Inc., Farmington, Mo., efter the 
ration order on infants’ shoes sizes 0 to 
4 weat into effect. 





Request Goatskin Purchases 
Continue: at Present Levels 


New YorxK—At a meeting of the 
Goat and Cabretta Leather Division of 
the Tanners’ Council of America held 
in New York recently, attention was 
given to tanners’ current operating 
problems and the difficulties arising 
from curtailed raw material supplies. 
Consideration was given by tanners to 
the future of OPA price controls and 
to the significance of price stabilization 
for the public as well as to the indus- 
try. 

There was considerable discussion of 
current,conditions in the raw goatskin 
markets of the world. Tanners will 
recommend to the Foreign Economic 
Administration that purchases of all 
types of raw goatskins by that govern- 
ment agency be continued at existing 
buying levels. In the tanners’ opinion 
this recommendation is most consistent 
with their own interests and those of 
consumers, shoe manufacturers, retail- 
ers, and national price control policy. 

In discussing the factors which 
should be brought to the attention of 
government agencies, it was felt that 
the serious-consequences of reduced 
operations must be emphasized. Under 
present reduced tanning operations, the 
present goatskin buying levels of the 
government buying agency represent 
the maximum which tanners can afford 
to pay for raw material. 





Purchase Shoe Store 


Mapison, Wis.—The Rice Lake Shoe 
Company, Rice Lake, Wis., has pur- 
chased a shoe store at Spooner, Wis. 
formerly owned by E. Cech of Spooner. 
G..C. Benson will manage the estab- 
lishment, The shoe company is owned 
by C. D. Fogarty of Rice Lake, and R. 


which to buy materials and book orders. W. Hinshaw of Ladysmith, Wis. 
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Two advertisements in a series appearing in National 
: — LIFE, SATURDAY EVENING POST, BOYS’ 
UFE, OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS, SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 
YOUNG AMERICA. 


OME day we'll be manufacturing a different kind 
of canvas shoe . . . It will be Canvas Rubber-Soled 
Shoes with “P-F”. . . “P-F” is a special Built-In 
feature which cradles the arch in a way that wards off 
strain—keeps the bones of the foot in their natural, 
normal position—guards against flat feet—provides 
safe, correct, comfortable foot support for men, 
women and children. 
Consumers are expecting a lot of better things for 





% “P-F°* means Posture Foundation 
a Patented Feature found only 
in Canvas Shoes made by tiene 
B. F. Goodrich 


or 
HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
Footwear Factories, Watertown, Mass. 


telling consumers 





We’ve been 






about 






es 99% 





















You might ask “Why?”— 
when we have no canvas 


rubber-soled shoes to sell. 


better living in the future. So we're telling active 
people of all ages about “a different kind of canvas 
shoe” they'll want—as “‘P-F”’ makes all the difference 
in the world in canvas rubber-soled shoes. You know 
what happens to your sales and profits when you give 
your customers what they want. We'll tell consumers 
when retailers have them to sell—but we'll tell you 
before we start to make them. 





9 
* 66>. F°? Means Posture Foundation 





1. Orthopedically correct wedge maintains 
proper alignment of the bones of the foot. 


2. Comfortable sponge rubber cushion under 
sensitive area of the foot. 
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PLAID SHOE LACES 








PLAID SHOE LACES in stock 

for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

Write for Color Card. TODAY 
LYONS & COMPANY 


120 Duane St., New York 7, N. Y. 
QUALITY SHOE STORE SUPPLIES fer 44 years 
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SHOE ORNAMENTS 


e SHOE BEAUTIFIERS 


by 


DANIELS 








immediate and Future Deliveries 
Send for IHustrated Catalog of Shoe Beautifiers 


| Display Shows Effects of Sole Treatment 





STYLE #11 PIRATE BOW | 





| 


DANIELS MANUFACTURING CO. 


8520-20th Avenue, Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 
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LADIES' BOOTS 
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Washington.—Many shoe manufacturers and members of the Interdepartmentoi 
Leather Committee visited this exhibit in the Wor Production Board Conservation 


Offices after their recent meetings here. 
most of the manufacturers co-operating with the T 
addition includes cemented shoes with soles treated 


The disp includes sample shoes from 
recting Program. A new 
with the new asphalt treat. 


ment, details of which will be disclosed shortly. 





MASRA Plans ’46 Shoe Mart 


PHILADELPHIA—Directors and mem- 
bers of the Show Committee of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ Association 
met here May 27, made plans for their 
32nd annual Shoe: and Leather Mart, 
to be held in Philadelphia in January, 
1946, installed the officers chosen at the 
last convention and appointed a field 
representative to conduct a membership 
campaign. 

Tentative dates suggested for the 
Shoe Mart and convention are January 
12, 13, 14 and 15 or Jantiary 19, 20, 21 
and 22. The convention hotel will be 
selected ad final decision made as to 
dates at a later meeting, probably in 
September. 

Mrs. Ida P. Branch, of Richmond, 
Va., was appointed field representative 
for the association. The advisability of 
licensing shoe salesmen was a subject 
of extended discussion. 

Mose Leibowitz, of York, Pa., pre- 
sided during the installation of new 
officers, after which the new president, 
J. H. Geiger, of Geiger & Strauss, 
Richmond, took the chair. The other 
new officers are as follows: First vice- 
president, Franklin E. Zusi of Ham- 
hauser & Zusi, Irvington, N. J.; 2nd 
vice-president, Stanley Berger of Dr. 
Locke Shoe Store, Philadelphia; 3rd 
vice-president, John D. Dunn of Bentz 
& Dunn, Hagerstown, Md.; treasurer, 
Louis Bendheim of Bendheim Bros., 
Wilmington, Del.; re-installed as execu- 
tive secretary, Cal J. Mensch of Pitts- 
burgh. a 

The association went on record as 
favoring the proposed 2-months pro- 
gram of shoe buying, also more exten- 
sive retail education in budget buying, 
stock control, perpetual inventory and 
improved accounting records. 

The directors and committee members 


expressed best wishes for an early re 
covery to Al Schmidt, of Pittsburgh, 
who was reported in the hospital, and 
felicitations weer extended to Edward 
Reineberg, of York, who has recently 
recovered from an illness. 





As We Go to Press 





Negotiate for Merger 


CoLuMBUS, OHI0—Questioned as t 
rumors widely current in the trade to 
the effect that The Schiff Co., operating 
chain stores and leased departments, 
was about to acquire the A. S. Beck 
chain, officials of the Schiff firm here 
admitted negotiations were in progress 
but said definite information would not 
be available for some days. 





To Close Auburn Plant 


Avusurn, N. Y¥.—Dunn & McCarthy, 
Inc., have given notice to employees of 
their Auburn plant that operations 
there will be discontinued wher shoes 
now in process have been finished. The 
main office and stock department will 
continue to operate. 





More Leather for Repairs 


WAsHINeTon, D. C.—The quantity of 
leather available for the repair of wo 
men’s shoes will be increased approx? 
mately 50 per cent as a result of an it- 
crease in the amount of sole leather 
set aside for repair purposes, the War 
Production Board reported. 

From this additional supply of 
leather, under Direction 138 to Conser 
vation Order M-310, three pairs of mil 
itary insoles must be removed from 
each bend. 
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Post-War Shoes 


MisHAwaka, IND.—At a meeting of 
seventy shoe dealers in the Mishawaka- 
South Bend trading area recently, I. 


| 





1, FOSTER STARNER 


Foster Starner, head of the Fabric 
Footwear Style and Design Division for 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Manufac- 
turing Co., tipped the lid of the post- 
war shoe box enough to give them and 
the general public an idea of what they 





and rubber footwear. Chicago models 


walked down the runway at the LaSalle | 
Hotel in South Bend, to illustrate Mr. | 


Starner’s story. 





One of several mother-and-daughter 
tombinations in fabric footwear at a 
Presentation for South Bend and Mishe- 
woka, Ind., merchants by the Mishaweke 
Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


“The post-war buyer of footwear will 
be color-conscious, style-conscious, and 
quality-conscious,” Mr. Starner pointed 
out. “To gain the most from this great- 
ly-enlarged field of footwear, the shoe 
aed should keep these three points 
mind.” 
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but they do blame the shoe, and it could be bearing your 


brand name. 


might expect in the way of fabric | 
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So what's the use of fooling around with second-best mate- 
rials when experts* agree and all wear-tests prove that 
Genuine Grain Leather Box Toes hold the toe shape best. 


g 


I. 


Box TOES 


keep your customer's foot-happy, too, because they don't seal up 


the most confined and least ventilated part of the shoe. 


Sead for Fre BOOKLET: 








No longer will women or men regret 
having to wear rubbers or boots, ac- 
cording to Mr. Starner, because of the 
drab black or the dirty gray. In the 
post-war era they will have a wide va- 
riety of colors and matching fabric 
effects. 

The most colorful part of the showing 
was a display of sport and casual items 
ranging from beach wear to slippers 
that could be worn on formal occasions. 
Here the designers had made use of 
color with startling effects. Mr. Star- 
ner reminded his listeners that women 
will no longer be satisfied with one or 
two pairs of leisure-time shoes, but will 


“The INSIDE 
Shoes” . . . an actual case-history of 
vital importance to you in considering 
your post-war plans. 


STORY of 2 Pairs of 


C. $. PIERCE COMPANY 
Brechion 62. Wlassachusetts 





want colorful fabric footwear to match 
all their leisure-time outfits. 

Post-war fabric footwear will have 
the careful styling, the same good fit- 
ting qualities and the same high qual- 
ity workmanship that characterizes the 
better grade conventional-type shoes. 

Earlier in his career, Mr. Starner 
learned all phases of shoe-making 
through actual factory experience in 
several factories, from various produc- 
tion jobs to vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing. For a time he was as- 
sociated with his father, O. H. Starner, 
well known in shoe manufacturing 
circles. 
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LARGEST SELECTION 
OF TOP GRADE SHOES 


QUALITY SHOES SINCE 1982... 
FROM 15 LEADING ST. LOUIS 
FACTORIES 


MEN'S - WOMEN'S - CHILDREN’S 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


While in town "'C'* Weil 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 


1215 WASHINGTON AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


BARIS SELLS 


Quality Shoes from Surplus 
Merchandise, Better for Less. 


BARIS SHOE CO.., Inc. 
Worth 2-5198-( 
79-81 Reade St., New York 7, M. Y. 























GIRLS' MOCCASINS 








GIRLS’ BROWN ELK 
CAMP MOCCASINS 


Brown No-Mark Soles 
In Stock At Once Delivery 





$1.65 Sizes 4% 9 


Write for Folder 


CONJOR SHOE COMPANY 
287 Broadway New York 7, M. Y. 

















John Wyche Craddock 


FARMVILLE, VA—John Wyche Crad- 
dock, 38, personnel director of the 
Craddock-Terry Shoe Corporation, died 
at Southside Hospital, here, recently. 
He was the son of Mrs. Granville Crad- 
dock and the late Granville Craddock, 
of Halifax County, Virginia. He had 
been personnel director of the shoe 
manufacturing concern for many years. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Thelme Jenkins Craddock, and one son, 
Henry Granville Craddock; his mother; 
two sisters, Miss Martha Craddock, 
and Mrs. F. O. Westerfield. 
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Obituaries 





Hector E. Lynch, Sr. 


BrockTon, Mass.—Hector E. Lynch, 
Sr., who for several years prior to 
1926, when he retired, had been presi- 
dent of Howard & Foster, Inc., died 
recently at his home in this city fol- 
lowing a long period of ill health. At 
the time of his retirement, he was 
succeeded as president by his son, Hec 
tor E. Lynch, Jr. ‘ 

Mr. Lynch, one of the best-known of 
the older members of the shoe frater- 
nity, traveled extensively through the 
East for many years before taking 
charge of the company for which he 
had been a highly successful salesman. 
Active in association affairs, he was at 
one time president of the National 
Shoe Travelers’ Association and was 
a past president, as well, of the Boston 
Rotary Club. 

Surviving, in addition to his son, are 
two daughters, Mrs. Gertrude Moore 
of Needham, Mass., and Mrs. Emma 
Palmer of Melrose, Mass. 





Horace W. Murray 


PELHAM, N. Y.—Horace W. Murray, 
75, former shoe manufacturer, died 
here, recently, at the home of his son, 
Warren. During the last war Mr. Mur- 
ray, together with his brothers, Warren 
and Charles, operated the Murray Shoe 
Company, Lynn, Mass., manufacturing 
women’s high grade shoes. Later he 
manufactured women’s turns in Haver- 
hill, Mass. For some time he was con- 
nected with the Irving Drew Co. of 
Portsmouth, O., and for several years 
he ran a co-operative shoe manufactur- 
ing firm in Marblehead, Mass. 

Mr. Murray, who lived in Belmont, 
Mass., is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Mabel Emerson Murray; a brother, 
Charles of Manhasset, L. I.; his son, 
Warren E., and two grandsons, Alan 
and Stephen. 

Memorial services were held at the 
First Church of Christ, Bradford, Mass. 
Interment was in Bradford. 





Meyer K. Lipsky - 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—Meyer K. Lipsky, 
director of sales for the Cannon Shoe 
Company, and trade jeader for over a 
quarter of a century, died recently at 
the Sinai Hospital as the result of a 
severe heart attack. He was 53 years 
old. 

Mr. Lipsky, it might be said, was 
reared in the shoe business. His career, 
cut short in his prime, began as a sales- 
man in the Newark Shoe Store in his 
home town, Allentown, Pa. He served 
in the Navy during the last war. After 
the cessation of hostilities in 1918, he 
returned to the Newark Shoe Company 
as store manager of the Allentown 









branch. He later served as distrig 
sales manager for the Chicago areg 
Later Mr. Lipsky was the divisiong 
sales manager for the entire northern 
division of that company. 

When the Cannon Shoe Company 
was organized in 1932 and purchased 
the Newark Shoe Company, Mr. Lipsky 
assumed the position of director of 
sales of the new company and remained 
in that capacity until his recent and 
untimely death. 

Kind and friendly in character, his 
many trips “on the road” developed a 
national acquaintance in trade circles, 
To those associated with him, he was 
ever a friend; to his competitors, al. 
ways a square shooter. 

He is survived by his mother, three 
sisters, and two brothers. 





Mrs. Annie Isakowitz 


New YorK—Mrs. Annie Isakowitz, 
mother of M. J. Saks of M. J. Saks 
Shoe Corp., died at her home recently 
in Hackensack, N. J. She had been jj] 
for some time. 

Besides Mr. Saks, she is survived by 
three daughters. , 

Burial was in Union Field, Long 
Island, 





Mrs. Gertrude S. Cowen 


Miami, Fia. — Mrs. Gertrude § 
Cowen, wife of Morris L. Cowen of 
Cowen’s shoe stores, here, died recently 
in a local hospital. She had been active 
in business with her husband. Mr. 
Cowen was also active in fraternal or- 
ganizations and civic projects. 

Besides her husband she is survived 
by two sons, Sgt. Raymond L. Cowen, 
serving with the Army in Germany, 
and Lt. Myron J. Cowen, with the 
Marines on Okinawa; two daughters, 
Faye L. and Sybil E., and three sisters. 





Sgt. Horace L. Sullivan 


Kansas Crry, Kansas.—Sgt. Horace 
L. Sullivan, 28, who had been a shoe 
salesman in Kansas City before enter- 
ing the service in 1943, was killed in 
Italy on April 16, according to word 
received recently by his mother, Mrs 
George Sullivan, Odessa, Mo. 

He also leaves his widow, Mrs. Enid 
Snead Sullivan, and a son, Larry Gene 
Sullivan, of. Oak Grove, Mo.; a brother, 
and two sisters. 


Miss Ruth Terrell 


Seatrte, WAsH.—Miss Ruth Terreéll, 
manager of the traffic departmert of 
Frederick & Nelson, died recently at 
her home here. She had been on the 
staff of the store for a full decade, and 
in addition to being traffic department 
manager, was also manager of the 
foreign department. 

Besides her mother, she leaves # 
sister, Mrs. Mary T. Seeholzer of 
Coulee Dam, Wash., as well as two 
uncles of Seattle. 
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Retail Trade Review 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82] 
fit of the United Nations Conference 


__ visitors. 


* + 
WHITE LEADS IN 
MINNEAPOLIS STORES 


SWHITE is the big news in shoes in 


© the Northwest. There is a spattering 


' of other colors, with modest showings 
of the staple black and brown, but the 


~ big displays are in white: 


John W. Thomas and Co. gave cus- 
_ tomers a choice in heel heights in per- 
forated white leather pumps, and an 
' extension sole spectator pump in 
white-suede with high heel was popu- 
lar. An oxford with open heel, full 
perforated front and open toe and a 
harem sandal, accented coolness. To 
give a touch of the dramatic, red 
python sandals and a wrap-around 
pump in blue calf brightened up the 
Summer showings. 

The Leader accented white casuals 
with platform soles and wedge heels. 
Maurice L. Rothschild showed some- 
what the same style in a play shoe in 
both sandal and tie types. Three other 
styles in white were presented in this 
store—one a white embossed ostrich 
leather tie with open heel; a white 


























IN ALL SIZES AND WIDTHS 


Top sizes and narrow widths need no longer be a headache to shoe 
retailers . . . nor to their customers. Thanks to Vulcan’s “Controlled 
Measurement” Lasts, shoes in all sizes and widths are now better- 
fitting, better-looking. Achievement of Vulcan’s patented copying 
lathes which automatically reproduce the stylish contours of the 
original 4B model . . . from 214 AAAA-D to 9 AAAA-D. Indeed 
a valuable contribution to the shoe industry by America’s leading 


Stylast makers. 


VULCAN ® 


ot? 


2 LASTS 


MER 


GENERAL OFFICES: PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 





LAST PLANTS 


Portsmouth, Ohio; Johnson C New 
St. Lovis, Missouri; and Srekion, 





York; 
Mass. 





HEEL PLANTS 


Portsmouth, Ohio; Johnson City, New York; 
Tevtopolis, Milinois; and Rochester, N. Y. 








doeskin pump on conservative lines 
with comfort features, and a wisp of a 
white sandal with wrap-around toe 
and high heel. 

Packard’s showed whites in doe- 
skin, suede and calfskin in pumps, 
with high heel and wrap-around toe. 
Red or blue doeskin sandals with 
broad bands across the instep and a 
red calf low heeled pump made the 
color news at this store. 

Napier showed much color, A pump 
in Turftan or blue calfskin with open 
toe and peris, was shown on a three- 
inch heel. For contrast a low heel cas- 





ual for walking, in polished calfskin 
with white stitching, and a low heel 
sling back sandal with square toe 
made up of cross-laced bands in black 
patent and in blue calfskin were 
popular. 

Roy H. Bjorkman had several smart 
styles in all-white. One was a sling 
model in white perforated doeskin 
with medium heel. A sandal and a 
pump with porthole perforations sold 
well in white doeskin. Another port- 
hole. sandal, in black patent, navy 
blue or red calf with low broad heel 
was popular. 
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MADE IN CALIFORNIA 
JANSEN SHOE CO. 
Manufacturers 
7408 MELROSE 
HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIFORNIA 
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Bamberger’s Appoint 
New Buyer 


Newark, N. J.—Harold J. Goldberg 
has been appointed buyer of men’s, chil- 
dren’s and misses’ shoes at L. Bamber- 
ger & Company, here, replacing Roger 
A. Freeman who recently resigned. 

Mr. Goldberg was associated with the 
Florsheim Shoe Stores for fifteen years, 
in a leased department at Wallach’s, 
Inc., and later in Pittsburgh; after 
serving in the Army, he was associated 
with the main office in New York, 
where he was in charge of merchandis- 
ing. 


bd 


Awarded Two DFC’s 


St. Louts, Mo.—Col. James T. Pet- 
tus, Jr., son of J. T. Pettus, vice-chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
International Shoe Company, recently 
was awarded two Distinguished Flying 
Crosses by Brig. Gen. J. V. Crabb, com- 
mander of the Fifth Air Force Bomber 
Command. 

The awards were for two “outstand- 
ing missions.” A third Distinguished 
Flying Cross had been awarded Col. 
Pettus previously. 

Col. Pettus also holds the Air Medal 
with two Oak Leaf Clusters and has 
teen recommended for the Silver Star 
for leading the Forty-third Bomb 
Group, a Liberator unit, in a raid on 
the Japanese oil refineries at Balikap- 
pen, Borneo, last October 10 without 
losing a plane, although every plane in 
the group was damaged. 

Col. Pettus, 25 years old, has flown 
52 combat missions for a total of 404 
combat hours. He started his career 
with the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
but transferrel to the American Air 
Force in 1942 with the rank of captain. 





Seasonal Notes in 
Shoe Windows 


ROCHESTER, MINN.—How simple it is 
to add a seasonal touch to a window 
was demonstrated by Stevenson’s, 
which made an eye-puller of a small 
window devoted to shoes, by placing in 
the window close to the glass, a child’s 
wheelbarrow, painted white. In it, on 
a nest of artificial grass, reposed a 
large artificial head of cabbage, a pro- 
portionately large white parsnip, and 
—a shoe of the Summer recreational 


type. A great artificial carrot lay on 
the grass by the wheelbarrow. 

The shoes shown were all Summer 
styles of various types, some rationed, 
others unrationed. 

Another Rochester store—Richmond’s 
Bootery—used a similar idea. This 
was a flower cart, painted white, with 
purple and yellow artificial flowers 
spilling from it—and two pairs of highy 
heeled patent leather pumps wi 
straps. Similar variety in veeratiaalll 
type shoes was noticed in the rationed 


and non-rationed samples shown in dig- 


play. 


Quality Items Are 
Framed in Gold 


DuLUuTH, MINN. — A black back 
ground enclosed in a gold frame gives 
a picture quality to shoes displayed in 
a window at Cook’s, here. The shoe 
are placed on a slant as though they 
were being shown on easels, although 
the proppings of the frames are com 
cealed behind. 

In the center of the window a large 
frame shows eight shoes in pairs, all 
of different styles, fastened against the 
black background. Around the win- 
dow smaller frames hold a single pair 
of shoes, each of different style. With 
these are shown clothing accessories, 
hosiery, garters, laces. One frame holds 
belts, shoe trees; another which shows 
lounging slippers also shows pipes 
which are one of the specialties of this 
store. 

The window is a large front one lo- 
cated on tbe principal business street 
of the city. The striking display stops 
passersby, who study the many items 
and often go into the store to buy. 








Store Devoted to War Bond Sale 
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Relations Association for the exclusive sale of war bonds. Throughout the day 
Associafion Caravan was parked in front of Grosner's, promoting the sale of bonds. 


.—Grosner of Washington set the pace for District merchants ie 
War Bond Campaign when they turned over the store 
facilities, te the Treasury Department and the American Public 
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‘Wrank Rice Again 
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St. Lowis, Mo.—Frank Rice, who re- 

returned as president of Rice- 
O'Neill Shoe Co. For the past six years, 
Mr. Rice has devoted his full time to 
Midland Shoe Company, of which he is 
also president. He Is also interested in 
the real estate business in St. Louis. 








Plan Intensified Program 
Greater New York Fund 


New York—Leather, hide and skin 
dealers met at Fraunces’ Tavern re- 
cently to plan an intensified program 
for full participation of the 246 firms 
in the field in behalf of the Greater 
New York Fund’s 1945 campaign. 

The meeting was conducted by the 
Division Chairman, Samuel 


Alfred H. Greene, vice-president of 
Emil Buschhoff & Company, is serving 
with Mr. Kline as associate chairman. 
Sigmund Farkash, of S. Farkash, Inc., 
and Charles McCarthy of the Deccan 
Trading Co., Ltd., are serving as co- 
chairmen. 

Among the committeemen who at- 

tended the meeting were: Martin 
Berkson, Irving J. Fife, Joseph Fischer, 
William Katzenberg, Frank McKen- 
drew and William Marbes. 
Others serving on the committee are: 
J. C. Andresen, Michael Dworetsky, 
Fred E. Foster, Ad Fried, Alex Fried, 
Anthony Kossman, Arthur Loewengart, 
Henry M. McAdoo, Morris Joffe, John 
Curran, H. F. Glaeser and Sam Aaron- 
son. 





Shoes in Patriotic Role 


Sourh Benp, Inv.—Rose & Katz 
dramatized their shoes for men by pre- 
senting a wrapped package of shoes 
labeled for an overseas destination. In 
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Heads Rice-O’Neill 


Kline. | 
president of Samuel Kline & Company. | 
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SELL GODMAN @ 1/2 


You can’t sell shoes if your customers can’t get ‘em on! That's why 
it will pay you to stock these Godman Triple E Tarsal Treds. Roomy inside fit 
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TARSAL-TREDS 








— small, stylish outside appearance. Retailing profitably $5 — $5.50. See your 


CHESSIE No. 1303 Black Kid 


No, 1302 White Kid 


Sizes 4/10 EEE 








ADELL No. 133! Black Kid 


with Patent Tip 
Sizes 4/10 EEE 





Godman representative or write direct to factory. 
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DOLORES No. 1353 Black Kid 
No. 1358 Brown Kid 


Sizes 4/10 EEE 





ELLEN No. 137! Black Kid 
Sizes 4/10 EEE 


THE H. C. GODMAN COMPANY 


i.) OHIO 








the background was a landing barge 
disgorging its load of boxes of mer- 
chandise for the fighting forces over 
there. The window-card keyed the dis- 
play, “Every Second Pair Goes to 
War,” with civilian pairs of shoes in 
the side corners. 





Store Damaged by 
Smoke and Water 


CoLumBia City, Inp.—The Smith 
Shoe Store suffered damage from smoke 
and water in a fire that damaged the 
building, part of which the firm occu- 
pied, to the estimated amount of $10,- 
000. 


Stores in New Locations 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—With the pur- 
chase of the Occidental Building by L. 
Strauss & Co., clothiers, the present 
occupants of the eight-story building 
are preparing to move to new locations 
or are looking for a suitable location. 
Stout’s Shoe Store in the basement of 
the Occidental Building will move 


shortly to a basement location at 4 
North Pennsylvania Street, now being 
redecorated. The Hanover Shoe Store, 
11 South Illinois St., has not yet found 
a new suitable downtown location, leav- 
ing its future still uncertain. 
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GOLF SPIKES 


“TURF HUGGER” set of 24 Men's size screw 
ina’ shoe horn and 


sp: 
dozen sets. Write for sample dozen today. 


LYONS & COMPANY 
120 Duane Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Quality Shee Store Specialties Since 1900 
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#5303 


‘ | girl 


2% 10 net 30 
leage 


F.0.8. 
Bengaline D'Orsay with stitched 
vamp—leather sole. 
COLORS: 
Wine, Royal, Black 
Assorted sizes 4 to 9 to case (36 pr.) 
Minimum orders accepted '/2 case 


August or sooner delivery 
WILLIAM COHAN CO. 


— Third Floor — 
Piay Shoes—House Shoes 
19 So. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

















Survey Shows Scarcity of Unused Coupons {les 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Proof of how 
tight ration stamps are getting is 


ments by a BooT AND SHOE RECORDER 
representative. This sampling gives, 


shown by checks made in a wide variety fair picture’ of what is happening 
of Los Angeles‘ area shoe establish- different kinds of stores. 
Percentage of stamps 
Type of store Retail Prices turned in during May 1945 
Women’s high style $15 - $35 No.1... 2 per cent 
2... 8 per cent 
3...88 per cent 
Specials. . 2 per cent 
Women’s general $7 - 18.75 No. 1...10 percent — 
2...30 per cent 
8...47 per cent 
Specials. . .13 per cent 
Women’s chain $4 - 6.00 No.1... 5 percent 
2...20 per cent 
8...60 per cent 
Specials. . .15 per cent 
Men’s clothing (A*) $7 - 12.50 No.1... 0 percent 
2...10 per cent 
3...60 per cent 
Specials. . .30 per cent 
Exclusive men’s $7 - 12.50 No.1... 5 percent ° 
2...15 per cent 
Fi 3. ..60 per cent 
Specials. ..20 per cent 
Suburban family $5 - 12.50 No.1... 5 percent 
2...10 per cent 
3...65 per cent 
Specials. ..20 per cent 
Suburban women’s 
and growing girls’ $7 - 16.50 No.1... 5 per cent 
2...30 per. cent 
3...50 per cent 
Specials. ..15 per cent 
Suburban family* 
(Small towns) (B) $5 - 10 No.1... 0 percent 


Note A. -In those ‘men’s clothing 
stores having an established uniform 
department, shoe sales are decidedly on 
the increase. This is due to the large 
number of military officers and men 
here either on furlough or awaiting re- 
assignment, as well as to the excellent 
cooperation on the part of the supply- 
ing factories. The military business ac- 
counts for the large number of “special” 
ration coupons presented. 

Note B. In the Los Angeles family 
shoe stores 15 or more miles from the 
downtown area, nearly half of the 
volume is on unrationed shoes due to 


2... 3 percent 
3...67 per cent 
Specials. . .30 per cent 


the lack of stamps on the part of the 
public. : 
Downtown stores report that approxi 
mately five per cent of the No. 1 and 
No. 2 stamps which are being turnei 
in at this time go for double headers, 
indicating that the public is afraid 
that their shoe stamps will be invali- 
dated as were their food stamps. 
In children’s shoe stores, the No. ! 
and No. 2 ration stamps are practically 
non-existent, with 3’s and specials at 
counting for over 90 per cent of all 
coupons received. 





Store-Fronts Featured as 
“Machines for Selling” 


Nixes, Micu.—A new, illustrated, 16- 
page booklet, published by The Kawneer 
Company, store-front manufacturers, 
will be of interest to shoe dealers. Based 
on over 40 years’ experience in the 
store-front field, and on intensive re- 
search with outstanding authorities on 
store architecture and retail merchan- 
dising, it explains a new concept of 
store-fronts as retail. advertising—as 
“Machines For Selling”—as part of the 
store’s merchandising function rather 





than as merely part of the building 

According to Kawneer findings, maxi 
mum results in customers pulled in and 
sales made can be obtained where th 
problems of the individual store at 
analyzed and a store-front design creat 
ed to solve those individual problems 
Working with architects in variow 
localities, the Kawneer organizati@ 
will assist retailers in obtaining sud 
“Machines For Selling” when building 
restrictions are lifted. 

For a copy of the new booklet writ? 
The Kawneer Company, 2415 Front 
Street, Niles, Michigan. 
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Stone Shoe Manager 
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r, long associated with the Stone 
Company, here, has been made 


CHARLES H. LESHER 


yiee-president and general manager, 
weording to announcement of J. Harold 
Roberts, president. . 

Mr. Lesher joined the Stone or- 
gnization in 1919 and was manager 
ad the company’s Euclid-105th Street 
sore for 17 years prior to his recent 
devation to the vice-presidency and 
general managership. His long ex- 
perience in shoe retailing has made 
him a recognized authority in the field. 








Te Donate Old-Style 
Shoes to Museum 


RocHEsTer, N. Y. — Footwear with 
which people walked the trails of yes- 
terday will be illustrated graphically 
when John Hart, shoe retailer and 
philosopher, whose store is in Main 
Street East, places them in the Roch- 
ster Museum as a gift to be on last- 
ing display before the people of this 
community. 

This store was established by Mr. 
Hart’s father 72 years ago, and he has 
been associated with it for 60 years— 
frst, with his father, but for many 
deades as its owner. The story of 
thanges in footwear styles during 72 
years is told by shoes, slippers and rub- 
bers that still repose in old boxes on 
its shelves. 

They await only the completion of 
tases at the museum, where all visitors 
May see them. Most of them were 
bought as regular stock, but lingered 
® after styles changed until they be- 
tame antiques—worth more as such to- 
day than they were at original prices. 
Perhaps the prize of the collection is 
pair of high shoes of “pebble kid” 
were made in 1856 for a bride. 
The heels, of metal, are plated with 
fold, while long rows of gold-plated 
ms adorn the front. There is a 
pair of men’s shoes that were made in 
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Leather fibre blocks in various sizes and 

























heights available from your heel suppliers. 


° BUILT-UP HEEL CONFERENCE 


2 Congress Street 





Civil War days of extra heavy leather. 
The sole and most of the upper are 
molded from a single piece of leather, 
with taps and heels nailed on the bot- 
tom and more leather sewed on the 
top to complete it. 

Two pairs of shoes for men, one of 
them black and the other russet leather, 
have long, sharp toes, an exaggeration 
of the “toothpick” style shoes which 
came at a later date. 

More than 50 pairs of shoes are in 
the collection, which also includes some 
of the first rubbers that were made, 
and they will also be on display at the 
museum, 


Boston 10, Mass. 


Re-elected Department 


Store Head 


GINCINNATI, OnH10—Louis F. Schlue- 
ter was re-elected president of the 
Alms & Doepke Company, Cincinnati 
department store, at the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders and directors re- 
cently. Other officers are H. H. 
Wiggers, vice-president; Fred Short, 
treasurer, and Thomas J. Fleming, 
secretary. 

In addition to the officers, the direc- 
tors include A. F. Morgenstern, Fred 
Tuke and John C. Hermann. 
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MEN'S SNUGFIT RUBBERS 
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FOOT APPLIANCES 


IT’S NEW 


“Seamless” Bunion Protector 


YX 


Made of Top Grain Cowhide, De- 
signed in one piece and Moulded so 
as to fit the large joint perfectly . 

eliminating shoe distortion. There 
isn’t a Seam or a Ridge to cause any 
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painful friction. 
Your SHOE FINDER hes MODERN'S 
SEAMLESS BUNION PROTECTOR 
Hf not, write 








MODERN ORTHOPEDIC 
COMPANY 


APPLIANCE 


> West St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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BOYS' MOCCASINS 
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GENUINE HAND SEWED BOYS' 
MOCCASINS 
Finest Grade 
Oil Treated Uppers Brown Soles 


$2.25 
per pair 


Youths’ Sizes 12% to 2 
Beys’ Sizes 242 to 6 


Write for folder 


CONJOR SHOE COMPANY 
287 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 
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About Shoe People 





Joseph E. Houltram has been named 
manager and buyer for Leslie’s Shoes, 


| Inc., Streator, Ill., owned by L. H. Ship- 


man, salesman for Roberts, Johnson & 
Rand, and James L. Glass, former field 
supervisor for International Shoe Co. 
Mr. Houltram was formerly manager 
of the Leibman Boot Shop and of W. J. 
Crawford’s, Inc. For the past eleven 
years he was manager of the Miller 
Jones store in Streator. 

oe * * 


Louis Miller, who has been buyer and 
manager of Bradley’s Department 
Store in Bradenton, Fia., is opening his 
own shoe store there, specializing in 
women’s and children’s shoes. The 
store, which will be known as Miller’s 
Shoes, will open for business about 
August Ist. 

me a bd 

Louis H. Harris of Salem, Mass., who 
has been in the retail shoe business in 
that city for 37 years, featuring correc- 
tive footwear for adults, intends to con- 
centrate for the most part on juvenile 
footwear in the future. Mr. Harris’s 
store has occupied the same location 
for the past 30 years. 


* * 


Bill Moore, manager of the Chandler 
Shoe Store, Salt Lake City, U., left re- 
cently to enter service. Ralph Rogers 
assumes the managerial post. 

* x * 

Jerry Streicher, who has operated 
The Shoe Box in Utica, N. Y., for five 
years, has opened a new women’s shoe 
store there. The new location has 
three times the space of the old store. 
Mr. Streicher has increased his sales 
staff and added a new accessory line. 
He has been in the retail business for 
25 years, having been located in Syra- 
cuse, Kansas City and New York. He 
formerly was a manager for the I. 
Miller shoe store and buyer for various 
department stores. 

* 


* * 


Madison W. Pierce, president of 
William Eastwood & Son, Rochester, 
N. Y., shoe retailers, and chairman of 
Rochester Red Cross blood donor ser- 
vice, was thanking its personnel 
preparatory to closing the center, fol- 
lowing V-E Day, when a donor ap- 
peared and contributed the 303,397th 
pint of blood since the center was 
opened. In the final week 1,762 Roches- 
ter residents donated blood to the 
project. 

7 

Chester Herold of Herold Shoe Co., 
San Jose, California, assisted in enter- 
taining the delegates of the United 
Nations Conference when they visited 
the famous Bohemian Grove on the 
Russian River recently. He also ap- 
peared on the program given at the 
club in San Francisco for these same 
delegates. 


* * 









Herbert Lape, Jr., 
Julian & Kokenge Co., 







a recent luncheon sponsored by 
Columbus Committee for Economie 
velopment and the Chamber of 
merce, part of a streamlined o 
session for industrial executives s 
ing reconversion problems. 

* 


Don Stewart has been named = | 
of the women’s and children’s shoe & 
partments on the second floor of th 
Lion Store, Toledo, O. He succegeds 
Worth Grate, now in New York a 
buyer for the William T. Knott 
Personnel of the basement shoe depart. 
ment remains unchanged. 

* ~ ms 


Norbert J. Metty has been appointed 
manager of the Nisley Shoe Store, To. 
ledo, O., to succeed Mel Stapp, who re 
cently resigned to take a position in 
Terre Haute, Ind. Mr. Metty has bee 
with the Toledo Nisley store for eight 
years, interrupted by 29 months of 
military service. 

x 










x 





* * 



































* x 


Arthur W. Einstein has been elected 
vice-president and general merchandis 
of Strauss-Hirshberg (, 





manager 
Youngstown, O., department store. a 
* * *” 

Miss Joan Hite has been named aé- Exp 
vertising director of Moby’s, Inc., G § (hil 
lumbus, O., department store. C 

oo Ne 

Maxwell Lott and Louis Bartel have § anno 
opened a wholesale house in Cincinnati. § stam 
Both men were formerly employed by § lieve: 
the Dan Cohen Co., Mr. Lott as buyer§ an a 
for sixteen years, and Mr. Bartel a§ dema 
supervisor for six years. They wil} Sam 
handle a complete line of footwear. Wi 

o'* s for ! 
- se hone 

James Schor, well known Michigat§ s 4¢ 
traveler, has been named representativ' § sige 
of the Roth, Rauh & Heckel organize Sh 
tion of Ripley, O. He has covered the# gy. 
Michigan territory for the past 19 gear 
years, originally as a rubber represen rapic 
tative. For the past 10 years he bas} sooo) 
represented the Charles Meis Shoe 0] 
Manufacturing Company of Cincinnati pairs 

* * *& wom 

J. R. Stuart, general manager of th tarec 
Nunn-Bush retail headquarters in Mil 
waukee, called on Seattle, Wash § Con 
friends recently. With him was §. © ryt 
Olsen, of San Francisco, Pacific Coast 40 
district manager for the same com Sa 
pany. Stor 

* ~ a and 

Sam Rush of the Bone Dry She wl 
Store, Tacoma, Wash., was elected rf addi 
cently to membership in the Tacom Rone 
Chamber of Commerce. by ¥ 

[TURN TO PAGE 101, PLEASE) J 
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FROSTED 
OAK 
FINISH 


FRESHEN UP YOUR SHOE DISPLAYS 


Many attractive, new displayers, elevation units, and 
sands in frosted oak finish. Always bright and fresh, 
with the natural charm this wood brings. Available 
pointe’ § gow. Ask for details and prices... WRITE TODAY 
re, TF FOR NEW DARLING CATALOG 175. Many new 


who re- 


tion in § Sles-promoting displays are shown. Get your copy. 






; DISPLAYERS | 


s bet Bt A. DARLING COMPANY, BRONSON, MICH. | 


r eight 


ths of NEW YORK DISPLAY ROOMS—47 WEST 34th STREET 


|] DARLING 


andise The Name to Think of First in Display 














i Them Coming to You.. 












_ 
{ With I.T.S. Left &, Right Rubber Heels ) 


@ Good shoe repairing makes 
more money, more friends, more 
future shoe sales for you today 
than it ever did before. Get most 
out of your shoe repair depart- 
ment by featuring famous I.T.S. 
Left and Right Rubber Heels 
and I.T.S. Tuffy Heel Lifts. Both 
are now made of a new and re- 
markable synthetic rubber that 
gives pre-war long level wear 
and noticeably good shock-ab- 
sorbing quality. Available in 
black and tan. ‘ 


THE 1-T-S COMPANY 


| ee OHIO 

























» © § Children’s Shoe Supply 


CINCINNATI, OHI0.—The Cincinnati 
retail shoe trade, taking note of OPA 
| have § announcement that a new shoe ration 
innati. § stamp will become valid August 1, be- 
ed by § lieved that the availability will relieve 
buyer f an anticipated stringency in the heavy 
tel as@ demand for school footgear in late 
, wil} Summer. 
ar. With the 1945 shoe program calling 
for 89,500,000 pairs of children’s ra- 
; tioned shoes compared with 66,000,000 
higat in 1944, the boost was expected to pro- 
tativt § vide some amelioration over the year. 
ini | §6Sharp demands for children’s shoes, 
d the} due to the fact that youngsters were 
. Biwearing out footgear with the same 
ese § rapidity as in peace years, has been 
2 has F recorded in most shoe marts. 

She? OPA expectations that 150,000,000 
nat | dairs of non-rationed shoes, mostly for 
Women and girls, would be manufac- 





f the | tured this year were also noted. ‘Austrailc.—A group of servicemen is instracted in the making of leather 
Mil- wallets and belts in an ee pes Jp wg vo gn Ay an Army — 
y : somewhere in Australia. Sol scrap r for type of re - 
be 3 tap Shoes to tion Is now being ay age a B vy ~s yt AA —— tog as ~' 
sa i i Fulton Leather Goods Co., In rts an s Corps of ¢ amp an 
at | “lothing Drive Hospital Counell Service of the Red Cross. 


com: Santa Rosa, CaALir.—Healey’s Shoe 


od | Expect Improvement in Leather Handicraft for Disabled Veterans 





































Store has contributed three hundred 
Shoef @Md ends of their stock, to the old 


| re] othes drive being conducted here. An SANTA Rosa, CaLir.—After twenty- Don Smith, the new owner, has had 
ome | Sdditional lot of 1500 pairs of recondi- two years in business in Santa Rosa, twenty year’s experience in the shoe 
tioned and old shoes were contributed Leo Wolff has sold his Wolff’s Brown- business and is well known in Northern 
ase] | by Woody’s Clothing Exchange. Bilt Shoe Store to Don C. Smith. Mr. California shoe circles. , 


rder dune 15, 1945 





and fifty pairs of new shoes, the odds Sejis Shoe Store 












Wolff has been in poor health for some 
time. 
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WORK SHOES 











|STEEL TOE 








MOCCASINS 
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HEAVY BROWN UPPERS $4.45 
ORTHOPEDIC RUBBER SOLES 
IN STOCK 


. 





' MEN'S SIZES 6-12 $1.45 


BOYS’ SIZES 3-6 $1.40 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 
GIRLS' end OTHER MOCCASINS and SLIPPERS 


CONJOR SHOE CO. 
287 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








Slow Summer Buying in West 


CasPeR, Wyo.— Unseasonable 
weather with cold rains slowed up the 
early Summer buying considerably, al- 
though there was a small flurry just 
before graduation when the girls 
flocked into the stores seeking white 
shoes to wear with their white caps 
and gowns. 

Some stores were fortunate in having 
larger stocks of these than others, al- 
though most of them still have nice dis- 
plays in white. Outstanding among 
these was a white buckskin pump noted 
at the Bootery, classic in design with 
closed toe and high heel. 

Much tan and brown is being shown, 
perhaps through necessity, since there 
is a definite scarcity of patent and 
most other black materials. Several 
stores also report a shortage of non- 
rationed shoes while there is sti!l a good 
selection of rationed styles. 





Develop New Synthetic 
Rubber Cement 


New York—Chemists in the re- 
search laboratories of the United States 
Rubber Company have developed a new 
shoe soling cement out of synthetic rub- 








Boston, Mass.—The Hi-Schoolers' Shoe Shop, part of Filene's Hi-School Shop k 

a@ new department devoted to catering to the tastes of the teen age girl. Red 

leather wall seats and matched pine-board wall make this a gay comfortable place §. 

for the young girl to shop. Plenty of displays acquaint the young customer with 
styles in stock. 


Open Shoe Shop for "Teen-Agers 





ber which sticks better than pre-war 
cements made out of natural rubber, 
according to an announcement by A. C. 
Grimley, sales manager of the com- 
pany’s sole and heel department. 

Called 249X8, the new cement forms 
an adhesive bond which requires 14 
pounds per square inch pull to separate, 
compared with 11 pounds in pre-war 
cement. Chemists tried and discarded 
248 different formulas before they 
found one to meet all requirements. 

In describing the characteristics of 
the new adhesive, Mr. Grimley ex- 
plained that it is thinner in consistency 
than most cements which shoe repair- 
men are accustomed to using. 

“Best results are achieved by light- 
ly roughening the leather surface to be 
joined and applying a thin coat of 
cement,” he said. 





Expand Shoe Machinery 
Factory 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—In order to han- 
dle their growing business, Interna- 
tional Shoe Machine Corporation re- 
cently leased 9000 square feet of fac- 
tory space at its present location. 

With the ending of the war in Eu- 
rope, and the critical demand for vol- 
ume manufacture of footwear for all 
types of civilian wear, International 
has been forced to anticipate large-scale 
plans for the post-war era, and is now 
expanding output as quickly as govern- 
ment restrictions of materials and man- 
power permit. Several new machines 
have completed test operation in actual 
shoe factories, and will be released for 
leasing the moment manufacturing ca- 
pacity is available. 

International also announced recently 





the opening of a new service office in 
St. Louis, in the Carleton Building. The 
new St. Louis office, under the manage 
ment of Charles Christopher, is being 
established to provide local service for 
St. Louis shoe factories. 





Adopt Summertime Schedule 


Detroit, MicuH. — Leading downtown 
shoe stores are embarking upon a Sum- 
mer closing program that will be by 
far the most ambitious ever undertaken 
in this city. Schedule is slightly flexible 
among the different stores to allow for 
adjustment to individual store conéi- 
tions, but all are slated to close om 
Saturdays for two months—July and 
August. In addition, the stores ar 
closing down entirely for two weeks in 
order to give employees a needed vace- 
tion. 

Typically, the -Stuart:J. Rackham, 
Inc., store started its Saturday closing 
on June 9, four weeks early, and will 
be closed entirely from July 23 to Aw 
gust 5. Other stores may pick different 
closing dates. 

A dozen of the principal independent 
stores have agreed upon this mutual 
program, which is designed not only ® 
provide better working hours and a rest 
for employees during the hot Summer 
months, but also to conserve the 
dwindling shoe stocks which are the 
major business worry of every retailer. 
Move was arranged through the c& 
operative efforts of the Detroit Retail 
Shoe Dealers’ Association. In previ 
ous years, Berke’s Boot Shop has closed 
down for a vacation period, while the 
Rackham store has been closed om 
Saturdays for a number of years, but 
the general adoption of the combined 
plan places it upon a city-wide footing. 
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ut Shoe People 


_ [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98] 


Cpl. Robert Feineman, former man- 
w of the shoe department at Feine- 
Bros. store, Rochester, N. H., has 
’ Best a Japanese flag as a souvenir to 
‘Bis wife. He is serving somewhere in 
s Philippines. , 


trick M. Carder, Jr., has been made 
ger and buyer of shoes at the 
y Shop, Cincinnati. He has been in 
shoe business for 18 years, having 
; associated with Shumaker Shoe 
> it, Akron, 0.; The May Co., of Cleve- 

ind and Los Angeles; and M. O’Neil 
(oe. of Akron. For five years he was 
ected with the Harzfeld Store, Inc. 


* 
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* * 


Lt. Charles Newman son of Ben New- 
gan, Vice-president of the Krohngold 
Shoe Co., Cincinnati, is home on fur- 
jagh after completing 35 missions over 


he : @ European Theatre of Operations. 
> place a * * * 
er wit Royell D. Friend, sales promotion 





manager of Frederick & Nelson, 
Seattle, has returned to Seattle from 
a Treasury Department conference in 
Washington. Every shoe salesman as 
will as every person in the retail field 
ad Seattle will be asked to sell at least 
$00 worth of war bonds during the 
th War Loan Drive. Mr. Friend 
stated. 









* * * 





Hobart Brown, well known Seattle, 
Wash. shoe man, formerly connected 
with Nordstrom’s, is now associated 
with an insurance company as Field 


Supervisor. 









* + 





P. E. Dorsey, formerly assistant 
buyer of ladies’ and children’s shoes for 
Stewart Dry Goods Co., Louisville, Ky., 
isnow the buyer of women’s, children’s 
and basement department shoes for 
Stewart’s Department Store, Baltimore, 
Md. 








* * 7 






Frank C. Remick, of F. C. Remick & 





Co., shoe:dealers in Portsmouth, N. H., 
was elected vice-president of the 
Piscataqua Savings Bank at the bank’s 
annual meeting recently. 

* > * 


Edward Hole, who come to Spokane, 
Wash., from Seattle four years ago and 
who has been assistant manager there 
for the Feltman & Curme Shoe Store, 
has been promoted to manager of the 
store. In that position he succeeds 
Charles Hill who has retired. 


Morton’s Boys Town, Washington, 
D. C., specializing in boys’ wearing ap- 
parel, have opened a shoe department 
for boys only, managed by Bernard 
Orlans, who is merchandise manager 
for the entire store. 

7 * 


Charles Abbott, who has been fore- 
man of the cutting room at the East 
Rochester, N. H., shoe factory since it 
was taken over by the Hubbard Shoe 
Co., has concluded his duties with the 
concern. 





* 


Hazen J. Godfrey, for many years a 
foreman at the Fox Shoe Co., Wolfe- 
boro, N. H., and Mrs. Godfrey were 
honored recently on their 61st wedding 
anniversary. At the same time, recog- 
nition was taken of Mr. Godfrey’s 82nd 
birthday anniversary. 

+ 7 7 


H. K. Campbell, formerly of Danville, 
Illinois, has purchased the stock and 
fixtures of the Health Spot Shoe Store, 
Evansvile, Ind., from Mrs. Maude Riley, 
who h#d the Health Spot agency for the 
past nine years. Mrs. Riley is planning 
to leave for Florida, where she will go 
into the same business. 

7. 7 * 


James L. Stevens has been appointed 
manager of the University District 
store of Gallan Kamp’s, Seattle, Wash. 
He was formerly manager of the same 
store, but for the past two years he has 
been engaged in essential war work. 

* > > 


Harry Gilbert, president of the Gil- 
bert Shoe Co., Columbus, O., and his 
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brother, J. Gilbert, have purchased a 
two-story building at 199-209 E. Broad 
St., in downtown Columbus. The sfte 
has a frontage of 91% feet in Broad 
St., and a depth of 187% feet. No 
changes in tenancy are contemplated 


at present. 
> . . 


Former. Gov. Huntley N. Spaulding, 
head of the Spaulding Fibre Co., 
Rochester, N. H., was reelected presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society at the organization’s annual 
meeting in Manchester. 
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MEN’S SANDALS 


@ NOT RATIONED 
@ BROWN PLASTIC PIG UPPERS 


@ 12-IRON BROWN 
SOLE WITH BUILT-IN HEEL 


@ GOODYEAR STITCHED FOR LONG WEAR 


36 PAIR CASE LOTS ASSORTED FULL SIZES 7-11 


RUBBER ORTHOPEDIC 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


SPORTING SHOE CO., 296 B’way, New York 7, N.Y. 
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MOCCASINS 
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PLUMP LEATHER UPPERS 
SEWED COLLARS 
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ORTHOPEDIC RUBBER SOLES 
IN STOCK 





MEN’S SIZES 6% -12 
BOYS’ SIZES 1-6 $1.70 
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FOOT AIDS 
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ADD TO YOUR PROFITS 


by showing and fitting Fischer 
Bunion Protectors. They over- 
come the trouble in fitting stylish 
shoes to feet distorted by Bunions 
and Enlarged Joints. 








Na 


Made of fine strap leather and wool felt 


There is a ready de- 
mand for Fischer 
Bunion and Enlarged 
Joint Protectors for 
the reason it is con- 
sistently advertised 
in consumer maga- 


us 


zines. 
Ask your Shoe Finders AFTER 
Decier. He will be 


glad to supply you. 
ON THE MARKET FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
THE FISCHER MFG. CO. 


3522 N. Downer Ave. 
Milwaukee !!, Wis. 




















Sgt. Robert E. Miller 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Sgt. Robert E. 
Miller, a former employe of the Baker 
Shoe Stores, Inc., was killed April 11 
in England. He was a tail gunner on 
a B-24, He entered the Army Air 
Forces in 1944. 


Booklet Shows Use of Ribbons 


New York—The second edition of 
Taffel Tales, a publication of Taffel 
Bros., New York, ribbon manufactur- 
ers, is now available, presenting many 
types of ribbons and many ways in 
which ribbons can be used to enhance 
the appearance of gift packages and 
store displays. Picture magazine tech- 
nique is used throughout the booklet. 
Copies may be obtained free of charge 
to any retailer requesting them. 


New Firm Incorporated 


PAINESVILLE, OHI0O—Sterling Shoes, 
Inc., Painesville, Ohio, has been incor- 
porated by the Ohio Secretary of 
State’s office, with authority to issue 
250 shares of no par value common 
stock, principals being Marvin L. 
Gardner, Theodore R. Spilka, and 
Harry Glickr in. 


Summer Schedules in Effect 


TOLEDO, OH10—Effective to Aug. 25, 
Toledo stores have shortened their Sum- 
mer store hours. All stores will con- 
tinue their Monday schedules, remain- 
ing open from noon until 8.45 P.M., 
but the Tuesday through Saturday 
opening hours are staggered. 





Heads Merchants’ Association 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Theodore B. 
Griffith, president of L. S. Ayres & 
Company, succeeds Clyde E. Whitehill 
as president of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of Indianapolis. He was recently 
elected by the board of directors. 

The board also chose Donald A. Mor- 
rison as vice-president and Edward M. 
Dayan, secretary, and re-elected Albert 





Zoller, treasurer, and Murray § 
Morris, manager. 

During a business meeting of the q. 
tire organization, which preceded th 
board get-together, Meier S. B 
Hugh K. Duffield and Lester Greengay 
were added to the board of directors, 





Sees Place for Veterans 
In Shoe Industry 


MONTREAL, CAN.—The shoe industry 
ean provide employment for a lary 
number of returning servicemen ap 
women, in the opinion of Dr. Victor ¥ 
E. Tomlin, Canadian foot specialis, 
who holds the record of having exam. 
ined 150,000 pairs of feet in a 12-yeq 
period. He cautions, however, that be 
fore they are absorbed into the indy. 
try, these young men and women shoulj 
be given a course in foot anatomy anj 
shoe fitting. 

Women of today are more conscious 
of foot-health than ever before, anj 
their attitude toward shoes is changing 
to a sensible, corrective-type of fost. 
wear that combines style with comfort, 
in his opinion. “They realize that the 
body structure and their general healt) 
are affected by the health of their feet,” 
Dr. Tomlin said. 

“They realize more than ever that 
distorted, squeezed bones press against 
delicate nerves which radiate to al 
parts of the body,” he added. “Wome 
who wear uncomfortable, _ ill-fitting 
shoes are familiar with muscular strain 
in the legs and hips, internal strain ani 
even spinal curvature.” 

What about the post-war shoe? Dr. 
Tomlin feels that it is impossible to pre 
dict exactly what the post-war style 
will be. He believes, however, the trend 
of women’s ideas in footwear is def- 
nitely toward a semi-styled, medium 
heeled, rounded-toed shoe with a well 
fitted arch. 





Employees Honor Phelps on Birthday 





Shreveport, La.—Ben Phelps, owner of Phelps Shoe Store, here, cuts a birthday 
cake at @ surprise party which his employees gave him on his recent 72d birth 
day. The cake was fashioned in the shape of a book. 
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‘SHOE RETAILERS, PREPARE 





for POST-WAR COMPETITION 


Shoe chains and department stores will inaugu- 
rate greater efficiencies and they will open many 
additional stores, especially in smaller commun- 
ities. 

Concerned with the threat of this' increased com- 
petition to independent retailers who have not 
sufficiently modernized their methods, a group of 
public spirited shoemen have volunteered their 
services in an advisory capacity. 

A competent staff offers interested shoe retailers 
these practical services: 


V/V Complete surveys of their businesses. 
\/V Advice on improvements in their methods. 
\/V Monthly comments on their progress. 


No advance payment required to obtain this ser- 
vice. Moderate monthly charges. Retailer may 
discontinue service at any time. Full information 
on request. Applications for service accepted in 
order of their receipt. 


SHOEMEN'S ADVISORY SERVICE 


3319 Cleveland Ave. Washington 8, D. C. 




















MARBRIDGE BUILDING 


47 West 34th Street 
New York 


1328 Broadway 








Manufacturing and Markets 
[CONTINUED FROM PACE 62] 


tories, and what are left are being pushed ahead to insure 
earliest possible deliveries. 

Most manufacturers are now selling shoes for October 
and November deliveries, and a few have been unable to 
make any promises of shoes until November and December. 
No one is soliciting business because quotas are stil] so 
low that the manufacturer of shoes has a hard time sup- 
plying his established customers. 

There is a reported return of a few key men from ser- 
vice, which should help in relieving snags as far as labor 
is concerned, but the number is still so small as to be prac- 
tically negligible. 

Some St. Louis designers have decided to liven up their 
Fall lines with a few new styles, and these between season 
shoes are just now being shown to customers. The patterns 
are few, but the treatments many. In material, perfora- 
tions, color and ingenious handling one shoe can then be 
made to cover a variety of needs. 

St. Louis shoe manufacturers are looking daily for some 
sign that restrictions will ease up, but so far there has 
been none. Optimism still reigns, however, and although 
they’re looking to the future they stil] have both feet on 
the ground of the present. 


Rochester 


ALTHoucH lights indicative of the future are beginning 
to appear to the shoe industry, there is so much uncer- 


‘tainty about the time when changes can be expected that 


most manufacturers are unwilling to make commitments 


.to shoe retailers beyond September. 


June 15, 1945 


One thing which is certain is that a considerable ex- 
pansion of shoe manufacturing is being planned here, 
when more help and materials are available. -It is reported 
that more help is already in sight with victory in Germany 
and some cutbacks in war plants. 

Not much increase in materials is expected until some 
time after Japan is defeated. Nevertheless, shoe factories 
are ordering more machinery and preparing for larger 
production. For instance, Fikany Shoe Company of New 
York, Inc., is planning to have a new factory. 

Children’s shoe factories, which have been allotted more 
leather supplies, are already increasing production, with 
others to follow as quickly as the turn of events makes it 
possible. 

Right now shoe factories are perhaps shorter of leather 
supplies for the making of footwear for adults than they 
have been at any time since the beginning of the war and 
its accompanying rationing of shoes and the supplies with 
which to make them. 

Some shoe salesmen are on the road, taking orders for 
shoes under limited quotas. Others, who have been offered 
large orders, are waiting hopefully for the time when they 
can be filled, confident that they will get a “break” some- 
how, when victory comes in Japan. Many shoes which 
contain a minimum of leather—or none at all—are being 
sold. 

Shoe retailers, continuing their advertising in lesser vol- 
ume than usual, have many customers and prospective 
customers daily. The latter do not always find what they 
want, of course, in sizes and styles, in- which case they fre- 
quently buy what they can get. Since the coming of 
warmer weather, sales of unrationed shoes have been 
soaring, and this trend is expected to increase with the 
coming of Summer. ; 





Stresses Need for Courtesy 
In Retailing 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—‘“The custom- 
er you high-hat today is writing your 
name in his little black book and, when 
peace brings normal competitive condi- 
tions to business, he’s likely to push 
your hat right down over your ears if 
you ask for his patronage,” Elmer 
Wheeler, president of the Tested Sell- 
ing Institute of New York, warned 
business men generally and the Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers’ Representa- 
tives in particular at a luncheon recent- 
ly in the Nicollet hotel. 

Courtesy is the keystone to business 
success, Mr. Wheeler emphasized. The 
underground of the business world, he 
said, is not armed with bayonets, gre- 
nades and swords, but with those little 
black “memory” books that will guide 
customers away from places that af- 
fronted them in wartime. “When the 
war is over, those notebooks will direct 
the customers’ revolution, the era of 
getting even.” 

He directed particular attention to 
what he said is a general complaint of 
returning servicemen that while they 
have been away at the battlefronts 
fighting for the preservation of de- 
mocracy, “courtesy has gone out the 
window.” 


Fire Damages Heel Plant 


ROCHESTER, N. H.—The Dix Heel Co. 
suffered considerable damage to stock 
when flames threatened the building at 
the height of the mid-May snowstorm 
and gale, which caused widespread loss 
and disruption of travel throughout 
New Hampshire. 

The fire broke through the rear wall 
of a plumbing supply concern occupy- 
ing the ground floor of the building, 
in which the heel concern occupies the 
other two floors. Damage was caused 
by the automatic sprinkler system. 


Sears Opens First of 
Post-War Departments 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The first completed 
evidence in the post-war planning of 


Sears Roebuck & Co. was the recent 
opening of the newly revamped men’s 
shoe department in the State Street 
store, here. This is one part of the 
proposed concept of a complete men’s 
wear section. 

The new shoe department is across 
the aisle from the apparel sections. A 


GEORGE DERMODY 


color scheme of brown and beige is the 
basic theme. Modern armchairs are of 
chrome tubing with seats and backs of 
brown leatherette. Brown carpeting 
covers the floor. Flanking the depart- 
ment along the main aisle are glass 
display cases in each of which are 
grouped styles featuring a certain type 
or price range. 

At either end of the department are 
open display tables of light brown 
wood, their tops covered with natural 
beige fabrics with a rough surface 
texture, suitable for a background for 
shoes. Every shoe displayed is clearly 
labeled with name, number and price 
which aids. materially in customer 
selection. Shallow wall cases which 
separate the selling section from the 
stock rooms in back are filled with 
shoes set upon transparent plastic sup- 
ports. 

Where the old department had only 35 
chairs, the new one accommodates 65. 
The stock space is completely concealed 
from public view, uses twice as much 
space as did the former. With the de- 
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NEWSPAPER, ADVERTISIN 


—if you advertise in newspapers — 
write today for free samples of 


1. Sterling Shoe Mat Service 
A quarterly matrix service of — 4 
written copy, photographs and bea 
ful art work for direct mail and news- 
paper advertising. 


Vincent Edwards Idea Clip. 


ing Service 

ctual newspaper tear sheets of ads 
of shoe stores; you select the exact 
stores and cities you want fo see or 
seuss the selection to our advertising 
staff. 


. Learn Advertising at Home 
Advertising Is an interesting study and 
apo you to write more effective 
setters; to acquire a larger vocabu- 
lary; to com the sales and 
merchandising problems of a business, 
and to be definitely in a position to 
rec d i development 
ideas. 





VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 
World's largest advertising service 
organization 





342 Madison Avenue, New York City 





partment divided into sections giv 
over to dress shoes, work shoes, 
slippers, the stock of each category 
housed directly in back. The reg 
salesforce comprises seven where fe 
merly there were but three. 

To announce this opening, 
used full page ads in the Tribune 
the Shopping News. A large variety of 
merchandise is available in this new 
department. Credit for the acquisitie 
of this merchandise goes to Fram 
Schell, national shoe supervisor, 
gether with Morton R. Izen, national 
retail and mail order buyer of men 
dress shoes and boys’ shoes, and K 
Game, national buyer of work shoes.) § 

These key men cooperate closely with © 
David Berstein, merchandise supervisor © 
of the Chicago group, who estimates the 
merchandise needed in this area, and 
with George Dermody divisional shoe 
buyer, who evaluates the requirements 7 
of the State Street store. 











STOCK NO, 


300 
CEILING PRICE 
$4.50 
OUR PRICE 


$4.50 


Actual size 


Book of 1452 


markers will 








mark 726 pairs. 











HANDY PRICE STICKERS for 
SHOES and CARTONS 
100 to a perforated sheet; width 
to fit your typewriter 


Check, M.O., or C.0.D. 


BOOT & SHOE RECORDER-Merchants Service Dept. 
209 S. State St., Chicago, ill. 


6 Dozs—$1.50 
12 Doz— 2.50 


12 sheets 
gummed and per- 
forated to a book. 


1452 


Price Markers Canadian 


Funds: Add 


2 books: $3.50 10% 











Great Little Time Savers 


Price Tags with imprinted prices, any selection desired. 
Fall Circular showing 8 color designs ready July 'st. 


Size 1'4" x 2%" 


“V""—White easel, pink border, 
“V"'—Yellow trim—price 


Merchants’ Service Dept., 206 $. State St, Chicago 4, Iilinois 


With store name 
printed on tags: 
12 Doz.—$4.25 
24 Doz— 7.00 


Canadian 


Funds: Add 
10% 


=“. 








Boot and Shoe Recorder 








